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The present work is an attempt to study the British 
Land Revenue Settlements which were imposed by them on 
Bundelkhand from 1804 when they acquired possession of 
the province, untill 1947, when India 'became independent. 

Not much work has been done in this field and this 
study makes only a marginal contribution to that end. The effects 
of the revenue policies and also of the settlements. had far 
reaching consequences on the agrarian economy of this region, 

The leasoi-s for the area remaining backward till 
today, may be traced back to those economic policies formulated 

by the British and the changes they instituted to meet their 
interests. 



Prior t-o the English rule in Bundelkhand, issues of land 
revenue, rights in land, land produce were linked with the state 
or rule. The mutual economic relations which existed between the 
various classes were inseperably associated with the authority 
wielding control over the area. The Governmental machinery also 

performed the task of administration and collection of revenue in 
the state. 

With the advent of the British rule, a new era dawned 
with the innovation of new concepts of proprietorship, land 
revenue settlements and tenueres all of which ushered a 
revolution in the agrarian scene. The British mainly concentrated 
on commercial and economic interests which formed the pivotal 
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basis of their power. Consequently, 
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the earlier years of their 


rule were devoted to acquiring surplus revenue for trade. Taking 


advantage of their position, they penetrated down to the deepest 
echleons of rural organisation to achieve this goal . 


In due course revenue settlements were made^ which were 
excessively high. Further, the rigorous methods of revenue 
collections combined, with natural calamities and the new agrarian 
order inflicted unprecedented hardships on cultivators who were 
over burdened with debts and mortages. This had a ruinous effect 
on the economic prosperity of the region in so far that 
cultivators abandoned agriculture , sold off their land to pay 
the debts or even migrated to neighbouring states of Malwa, Doab 
and even Gujrat. 

In fact one of the fundamental causes of discontentment 
in the uprising of 1857, was the incidence of high land revenue. 
Ironically, this practice of high taxation was not abandoned even 
after 1857. The people were burdened with heavy assessments for 
their active participation in the uprising. The plausible 
explanation may be that it was the British intention to cripple 
Bundelkhand economically, so that, the ideas of nurturing or 
sustaining another uprising were stifled and the province was 

divested of all means of regaining its prosperity and pristine 
glory . 

I am highly indebted to Dr. S.P. Pathak. Professor and 
Head of the Department of History, Bundelkhand College, Jhansi 
for his kind and valuable guidance in the preparation of this 
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thesis. 
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Chapter 1 


lNTR01>OCTlC«i 

Bundelkhand has had a glorious and turbulent past, it has 
been in the limelight of Indian history since ancient times 
because of its strategic geographical position. This region is a 
watershed between the northern and southern half of the sub- 
continent. Parts of Bundelkhand came under the British 

administration in the early 19th century. They included Jhansi 
(inclusive of Lalitpur), Jalaun, Banda and Hamirpur. The revenue 
settlements made in these territories from 1804 to 1947, is the 
subject, under present study. 

The absence of original source material makes it difficult 
to analyse the revenue settlements in the earlier years. The 
difficulty was faced by early settlements officers who had to 
prepare fresh records after the establishment of peace and order 
in 1858.(1) In order to have a clear perspective of the subject 
it is essential to bear in mind the system prevalent in the 
state, prior to the advent of the British era. 

In the late 18th century, the political and economic 
situtation was made complex with the breaking down of the Mugal 
rule. (2) The emergence of splinter states and the inability of 
the central authority to continue a strong administration had 
adverse effects on the agrarian economy of Bundelkhand. 

Under the Mugals, a systematic land revenue system had 
been evolved and the revenue demand varied according to the 
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produce of the land. (3) The peasant 


was not:, subjccbod bo tyranriy 

as tar as revenue extraction „as concerned, but «lth the decilrie 

of the Mugal administration, the ■zabti' system, (4) (that is the 
regular mode of assessment »hioh had developed under Akbar) of 
assessment, gave way to a summary manner of assessment resulting 
arying revenue demands. (5) Agrarian disturbances gradually 
mounted. The -contracts revenue system- was also being replaced. 
The amount of revenue from land was declining, new samindars and 
proprietors of land were being created. Villages were depopulated 
and agriculture was in a pathetic condition. 

The Marathas who wielded authority in the region, 
displayed "Incompetent Indifference" and their only interest was 
to collect whatever revenue they could. Interest in promotion of 
agriculture was devoid in their attitude towards land (6). 

The most Important question was that , of the position 
of cultivators In the pre-British era, where the former 

contributed in the paying of revenue but this did not signify 
his right in the soil . ( 7 ) 

The establishment of British rule brought significant 

changes in the region In -t n-i + 'i -.i 

sion. in vhe initial years the main motive of 

the East India Company In dealing with territories that fell into 

its grasp was to exact large revenue as guickly as possible. 

Consequently, land revenue settlements were conducted with the 

landed aristocracy, but this dH n^ + 

■cnis did not prove economically 

beneficial. The English then turned to the ■opataanf- 

wincu t,o xne peasant proprietors to 

bheir goal of rapid capital accumul at i nn t 

i:- p i-cai accumulation. In pursuance of 


this, they ei.deavoured to promote agriculture through law and 
administration, but the problem facing them in these initial 
years »as the lack of an agricultural policy. (6) 

The British then sought to evolve a policy which would 
harmonise exixting tradition and customs with their own 
interests, for a smooth functioning of the revenue settlements. 
Factors such as vagaries of weather, the peculiarities of 
bhaiohara tenure which caused friction among co-sharers, fall In 
agricultural prices and the question of legality of new owners 
were pertinent issues in these new revenue settlements . C 9 ) 

Following the imposition of these settlements, a crisis 
was created, which was grave in nature .( 10 ) The question is, 
whether this orisl.s which ocoured after the imposition of the 
settlements was a consequence of the over assessment pure and 
Simple, or whether over assement was only apparent and behind it 
lay concealed, certain economic and other factors which made the 
pressure of assessment upon the people an intolerable one. ( 11 ) 

The early settlements of 1816 - 16 to 1819 - 20 
considerably increased the revenue, but this pressure on land 
was further aggravated by the factors mentioned earlier. The high 
assessment of Waring. Ersklne and later of Cadell created 
hardships for the people and brought severe strain -upon 
agriculturists. All these found expression in unrealistic arrears 
and a declining 'Jamd' also called ’Khiraj’. ( 12 ) 

The Board of Revenue offered explanations of the 
situation in Bundeikhand by stating that if the situation in 
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Bundeikhand had been otherwise, the country would have been in a 
position to pay the full assessment .{ 13 ) Arguments they put 
forth to justify their course of actions, were that, towards the 
end of a settlement, zamindars had a tendency to encourage the 
decline of cultivation in order to obtain a reduction of the jama 
in a new settlement. But the question is that, if that was so. 
then why did innumerable zamindars have to see that their 
’estates' were managed or handed over to revenue farmers? In fact 
the Board did not recognise the economic reasons combined with 
factors such as the peculiarity of tenure, weather etc., as 
resonsible for the crisis in Bundelkhand. 


After consideration of local reports it was 
acknowledged that the high pressure of jama was detrimental for 



n the post 1857 period when regular settlements were 
Introduced, the district fared no better. Revision of 
settlements became imminent and no settlements could run its full 
duration. Consequently, the Government introduced the fluctuating 
settlements in the light of the conditions which emerged. 


Under the 


new 


names were in the 


owners of the land 


been cultivating from 


were thrown out 


auction and sales 
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Hence. the actual peasants were deprived of cultivating rights 

and subjected to abject poverty and misery which led to mass 

migrations. 

What was the nature and character of the revenue 
aettlements ? What was their Impact and effect ? To what extent 
did the new system alter the position of samindars and 

cultivators ? How did the tenure system change in Bundelkhand 

and the most complex question of Proprietory rights will be 

di.,cu....ed in the following chapters. The revenue settlements of 
Bundelkhand were unique in themselves in that they were different 
from the revenue setolements Bengal and Madras. 


B. 


A Critical Examination of the Source Material 


The most important difficulty confronted in attempting the 
revenue history of the early years of the British period is the 
paucity of origianl records which were destroyed in the 
disturbances of 1857. Muslim and foreign writers were prejudiced 
with this region as the people of Bundelkhand were freedom loving 
and constantly tried to throw off any foreign domination. They 

fought the British and Mugals. Hence these writers were 
not kindly disposed towards the people of Bundelkhand. 

The settlement reports in the post 1867 period are an 
important source of Imformatlon. These give us a varied and 
detailed account of the revenue settlements conducted by the 
officers designated by the administration to conduct the revenue 
survey in the districts of Jhansl, Lalitpur, Jalaun, Hamlrpur 


and Banda of Bundelkhand province. The first settlement report on 
Jhansi was compiled by E.G. Jenkinson (1871); the second by 
W.H.L. Impey and J.S. Meston exclusive of Lalitpur sub-diviaion 
(1892), revision of Jhansi settlement inclusive of Lalitpur by 

A.W.Pim (1903) and the final settlement report of Jhansi district 
by H.T.Lane (1947) . 

The first report on the settlement of zilla Hamirpur wag 
compiled by C. Allen and W. Muir (1842). The second settlement by 
W.E. Neale (1880) and the final report on the revision of 
settlement of Hamirpur district was done by W. Raw (1908). 

Jalaun s first settlement report was written by A. H. 

Ternan (1870); the second was the revision of settlement of a 

portion by p. White (1889) and the final settlement 
report by H.C.R. Hailey (1906). 

Report on the settlement of Lalitpur was compiled by J 
Davidson ,1869) and the final report on the reviaion o, 
settleiaent and Lalitpur by H.S. Hoare ( 1899) has Lalitpur was 

incorporated into Jhansi in 1891. 

The epic aettiement report on Banda was by Alan Cadell 
(1881) and the final report was edited by E . de Humphries (1909). 

The settlement reports were written by British officers 

who had not much knowledge of the 4 1 

e I nne local economic climate. They 

mainly based their survey on the facts and figures supplied to 
them by the Patwaris and Amlls who were entrusted with the task 
of giving the information to the settlement officers. Hence some 
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of the material contained in the reports might not be wholly 
authentic. Moreover, the reports have not been impartially 
written. They have tried to exonerate themselves from tht 
shortcomings of their policies which were responsible for th« 
retardation of economic prosperity in the region and instead 
blamed the local population for the failings. However, inspite of 
these shortcomings these reports provide us with details of rent, 

rates, revenue, agricultural prices and economic conditions 
prevailing at that time. 


The District Gazeteers are a secondary source of 
information. They contain factual information of British affairs 
in India, based on official statistics received from the district 
authorities. The earliest district gazeteer is the Statistical, 
Descriptive and Historical Account of north west provinces of 
India edited by E . Atkinson ( 1874 ). He based his gazeteer on 
the information received from the above authority. He did not 
stay in Bundelkhand to have a first hand knowledge or insight 
into the region and here lies the limitation of his work. 


There are other gazeteers with information about the 
aforesaid districts, written later. e.g. D. L. Brockman's 
Disrtict Gazeteer series which contain almost the same 
information as Atkinson's. The revenue section is not based on 
his independent study but on the material of the settlement 
reports. Therefore they are again a mere factual record of the 
statistics related to the district. The aim of these gazeteers 
was to provide information and data to the British administrative 
officials who used to visit the district from time to time. The 
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gazeteers are a good source for socio-political information. 

Among the secondary works, Baden Powell’s book on LSftd 
Systems of British India (1892) is a major work on the British 
revenue policy in N.W. provinces. For purposes of general reading 
on land tenures and technical aspects of land revenue 
administration the book is of interest. Powell was an 
administrator and did not have time to analyse or go into reseach 
on this vast subject. The book does not deal speciaf ically with 
issues relating to Bundelkhand and makes only casual references. 

Dr. Sulekh Chand Gupta’s book on Agrarian Relations 
and Eearly British Rule published in 1963 covers the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces (1801 - 1833). The book deals with the land 
revenue policy, its formation and growth in the early years. 
However, there is no special emphasis laid on the problems of 
this region. Reference to Bundelkhand comes under the purview of 
'ceded' province. 

Dr. Imtiaz Husain’s book, British Land Revenue Policy 
in Northern India - the Ceded and Conquered Provinces (1801 
1833) published (1967) is a milestone in the economic history of 
British India. The book deals with the evolution, formation and 
development of the British Land Revenue Policies in the 
territories mentioned. But again Bundelkhand is not the region 
under specific discussion. 

The material for study has been obtained mainly from 
the contemporary official Revenue Records; the Bundelkhand Agency 
English Files; Proceedings - Foreign Political; Political 
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despatches from Court of Directors; Land Revenue Records, Crown 
Representative Records (microfilm); Settlement Records; 
Gazeteers and Historical Works. 
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Chapter 2 


A GEOGRAPHICAL AND BRIEF HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF 

BONDELKHAND OPTO 1804. 


Section - A : GEOGRAPHY 


a. Area & Topography. 




The territory, known as Bundelkhand comprised of the region 
which lay between the R. Jumna on the north, R. Chambal on the 
north west , Jabalpur and Sagar on the south, part of Gwalior on 
the west, Baghelkhand and Mirzapur hills on the south and east, 
It extended from 77 48’ to 81 33’ east longitude and 24 3’ to 26 
26’ north latitude. (1) It included the district of Jhansi in 
the west, Jaloun in the north, Hamirpur and Banda in the east, 
Damoh and Sagar in the south. (2) Lalitpur was incorporaed into 
Jhansi in 1891, which ended its separate entity. (3) The area of 
Bundelkhand was spread over 23, 817 sq. miles, 166 miles in 
length and 232 in breadth. (4) It is essentially and enormous 

plain which is diversified by a series of mountains and hills. i5) 
These plains are crowned with mountains and the remarkable 
aspect is the progressive elevation of the soil from the bed of 
the R. Jumna towards the Jumna. (6) It is from the south that the 
plains start widening{7) and it is here that the hills approach 
them within a few miles, but they are several miles apart in the 
north. (8) Ravines cut up these plains in the Jalaun, Jhansi and 
Lalitpur district. The area which borders the Jumna, Pahuj, 
Betwa and Dhasan rivers are ravinous and therefore 

uncultivable . (9) 
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The Mountains of Bundelkhand run parallel to each other 
and support a plateau or tableland one above the other and hence 
these are called ghats. (10) There are many isolated hills which 
rise from a common base. In shape they are pyramidal and 
irregular. In the words of Franklin, "they all seem to diverge 
from the apex of the plain expanding like sticks of a fan." (11) 
Though these give the impression of their standing isolated, they 
are parts of ranges which alternately appear and disappear In 
isolation or in a continuous form. (12) 


The first of these ranges is called Bindhyachal. These 
are the northern range of the eastern Vindhyas and constitute the 
eastern f rentier .( 13 ) In elevation the mountains are not more 
than 2000 ft. and are composed of granite and syemite with a 
coverii g of sandstone, and volcanic material .( 14 ) The second 
range is called Panna Range, which also of volcanic origin, south 
of the plateau described earlier. It runs parallel to that of 

Bindhachal.(15) the third range is the Bardari Range, South west 
of Panna. T’ne rock material comprises of sandstone and 
ferruginous gravel. The area is .largely hilly and the escarpments 
steep and nearly inaccessible .( 16 ) The rivers Ken and Patni rise 
from here. This area is the most elevated part of the province. 

c. Rivera. 

Bundelkhand in watered by numerous rivers and rivulets, 

prominent among which are the Jumna, Ohambal, Betwa, Dhasan. 

Ken, Sindh etc. The Sindh rises in Malwa and forms the boundary 
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betvjeen Owaiior and Bundeikhand . (. 17 ) Parallel to it f lows the 
Pahug. The Betwa flows into the Jumna. Dhasan is the principal 
tributary of the Betwa. The Ken is the only navigable river. (18) 
Since this region had a network of waterways, preservation of 
water became necessary. Large lakes were constructed for the 
purpos. of irrigation, e.g. Barwa Sagar and Kirat Sagar. 

d. Land and Soils. 

The geographical formation of the soil of Bundelkhand 
greatly influenced the soil of the alluvial plain lying between 
the hills and the R. Jumna. The Bundelkhand soil is black and 
ordinarily it is called cotton soil. It has been formed by the 
basaltic type of alluvium which is deposited by the various 


rivers in the Gangetic basin, whcih collected by draining the 
trap rocks of Bundelkhand and laid down in its basin at places 
where conditions are f avourable . ( 19 ) The soil is dry and barren 
in hot weather, but the peculiarity of this soil is that it can 
retain moisture to a marked degree and yields in favourable 
seasons crops like cotton and cereals. But if it is not properly 
irrigated it can turn alkaline and saline as it is salty. (20) 


In Bundelkhand the soil is classified into the following 
categories a) Mar, b) Kabar or Parua, c) Rakar. 

Mar is a rich black soil found in the plains and lowlands. It 
contains more “agrillaceous earth and carboonized vegetable 
remains than is found in lands to the north of the Jumna. “ (21) 
It is peculiar for its power of retaining moisture. The next kind 
is known as the Parua. It is light in composition and of a 
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yeiiow bz'own colour and this soil is favourable for cotton aftd 
sugarcane cultivation. The third kind is called Rakar and ii 
of two varieties. a) Moti and b) Patli. This is poorest of all 
soils. If rains are favourable it gives good kharif crops, but 
lack of moisture causes failure. The strength of the soil is 
soon exhausted and it has to remain fallow to regain its 
fertility. Besides the above mentioned primary divisions, there 
are two more secondary classes called Khera and Kachhar.(22) 
These soils derive their names from circumstance rather than 
being different in themselves. Khera is that land which is 
near the village and is irrigated from the wells. There ar# 
other kinds, one of them is called rakar. When treated it becomes 
fertile. When gardern cultivation takes place it is termed 
Kachwara. ( 23 ) Kachhar is the land in the vicinity of streams or 
over flowing lakes during the rains. It is generally rich and 
rabi crops are grown. (24) 

It is worth noting that classification of soil gained 
prominence in India during the 16th century, when lands were 
assessed for revenue. Land was classified according to the 
character and nauture of the soil and external feature like 
texture, colour of soil, slope of land, availablity of water but 
the most important consideration was yield of crops 

e. People 

The inhabitants of Bundelkhand are a heterogeneous 
mixture, of the various people who settled in the area at 
different points in history. The origianl and perhaps the earlies 
primitive tribes were the Bhiis, Kols, Saheriyas, 

lET 


Gonds , 



if 


Bhangars, Khangars etc. (25) Some of these people are still 


existant today. 


Among the Hindus, the Brahmans who occupied the highest 


echleon of caste society, belong to the jajhotia, kanyakuvji 


gaur etc. sects. (26) The Rajpoots were another important caste 


and sub-divisions of this are the Bundelas, Panwars, Parihars, 


Chauhans , Kachhwaha, Sengar, Chandella, etc. Generally the 


Bundelas remained economically backward. However, with time they 


settled down into respectable cultivators .( 26a) 


The business community comprised of the Vaish class. 


The Kayasthas had assumed landlordship titles and had proprietory 


interest in Bundelkhand . ( 27 ) Amongst the others were the Lodhis 


who ranked as the highest agricultural class but below Brahmans, 


Rajpoots and Bariias.(28) Since the Lodhis had become big land 


owners they wer- addressed as Thakurs. (29) 


The Kurmis were the main cultivator caste and belonged to 


the low Hindu caste. They lost ground in the British period when 


the twenty years settlement was introduced in 1835. Leases were 


frequently cancelled for defaults of payments of revenue and 


their land transferred to outsiders .( 30 ) This caused great 


resentment and culminated in mass uprisings in successive years, 


Section B : HISKSIY 


The history of Bundelkhand dates back to ancient 


times. The Puranas state that Pururava Alia, grandson of Manu, 


ruled the area between Prasthisthana (near Allahabad) to Halwa, 




which included Jhansi.1,31) In course of time his successor, 
Yadu, founder of the Yadava dynasty, inherited the territory 
watered by the Ghambal , Betwa and Ken. (32) This branch of the 
Yadavas was eclipsed, and the Yadavas of Berar (Vidarbha) 
penetrated in the north and Kaisike founded the Chedi line anbd 
become ruler of the region known as Chedidesh. ( 33 ) It 
corresponded to the land lying south of the Yamuna between 
Chambal and Ken and corresponded to modern Bundelkhand. { 34) The 
Chedis were probably absorbed into the Nanda empire in the 4th 
century B. C.(35) After the Nandas it formed part of the Mauryan 
Empire as a province .( 36 ) The Sungas succeeded the Mauryas who 
held sway over Bundelkhand and Malwa.(37) The Sungas were 
replaced by the Kanvas , who in time were over thrown by the 
Andhra Kings. (38) The Satvahanas of the Deccan replaced the 
Andhra Kings. (39) Towards the end of the 1st century A.D. the 
district formed part of the extensive Kushan empire, under 
Kanishka and continued till 145-176 A.D. (40) This district 
finds mention in Prolemy’s geography as ’Prasaike* the country 
lying to south of the Yamuna. (41) During the 3rd and 4th century 
A. D. the Nagas held sway over Bundelkhand . Numismatic evidence 
corroborates the fact that the area between the Jumuna and the 
upper course of the Narbada and from the Ghambal to the Ken in 
the east was ruled by them. (42) About the middle of the 4 th 
century A.D., as a consequence of Samudra Gupta ' s conquests. 
Bundelkhand passed into the Gupta empire. It was part of a 
bhukti (province) which covered the greater part of modern 
Bundelkhand. (43) The disintegration of Gupta period began 
during 477 -50U A. D. and taking advantage, the Huns ravaged the 
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territory . (44 ) It was at this time that Hieun Tsang visited 
these parts around 641 -642 A.D. and he mentions it by the tiauie 
of ‘'Chi-chi-to" . (45 ) We find that during eight centruy the 
Pratihara Rajputs, the Chandellas in the 9th centry A.D. and 
Rashtrakutas in the 1st quarter of the lOth century A.D., held 
sway over the region. (46) Around 1169 - 1197 A.D. Prithvi Raj 
Chauhan became the ruler but unfortunately he could not retain 
control over this region. 

Early Muslim invaders ravaged the areas with their frequent 
onslaughts. The central authority at Delhi ruled the region 
directly or with their representatives, resulting in the 
fragmentation of the region in the hands of titular Muslim 


representatives . 






The Bundelas entered the scene after the downfall of 
the Chandelas. The Bundelas multiplied fast and established 
prinicipalities all over the land - Orchha, Chanderi , Erich 
etc. (46) It was Champat Rai Bundela of Mahoba and his son 
Chattrasal who tried to revive Bundela power to its pristine 
glory. Champat Rai threw of the Mugal allegiance and established 
his independent supremacy over his lost dominions .( 47 ) But yet 
certain dominions of the Bundela possessions remianed in the 
hands of the muslim Government and this factor roused the 
patriotic feelings of the Bundelkhand chieftains as they loved 
their freedom and instigated them to rebel. The Agent of the 
Governor General writes in 1872 '. 


"I could not fail to observe in passing through 
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Orchha that this country of rocks, passes (dang) and forts 
is populated by thousands who but for British prestige 
would make the old hills ring again with their 
war-cries “ . (47a) 

The stall of affairs at this time in Bundelkhand was that 
the land west of the Dhasan river was occupied by the Orchha 
Burideias who were firmly fixed in their possessions, but the 
country east of the river was disunited and divided amongst 
various powers. (48) 


A 


After the death of Champat Rai , his son, Chatrasal sought 
hjo (ax. 

glory of the Bundelas and throw off the Mugal yoke. The prolonged 


Deccan wars of Aurangzeb and the struggle for power after his 
death enable Chatrasal to establish an independent kingdom for 
himself eastern Bundelkhand. (49) The endeavours of Chatrasal to 
expand the Bundelkhand dominion were resented by the Mugal 
Subedar of Alahabad who wanted Bundelkhand to be included in 
the Subah of Allahabad. ( 50 ) Early in 1727, Bangash, the Mugal 
Subedar began his campaign against Chatrsal. The Bundelas got 
scattered as the Mugals laid seige to Jaitpur fort where 
Chatrasal had taken refuge. In sheer desperation, Chatrasal 
appealed for Maratta help and sent a message to Baji Rao who was 
at Devgad. The message read : 

* “ ^ 'iHfa iiT? if), 

o * 

" | 5 || 

Unfortunately, neither the Peshwa nor Chimanji Appa could 
come to Chatrasal 's help and it was only in 1729, that Baji Rao 
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apreciation ol help rendered by the Feshwa, Chatrasai bequeathed 
Kalpi, Sagar, Jhansi, Sironj and Hardinagar which yielded a 
revenue. of thirty three lakhs. (53) By the legacy of Chatrasai 
the Peshwa had become possessor of a large portion of 
Bundelkhand, thus opening a nev? chapter in the history of 
Bundelkhand. The Peshwa ’s penetration into Bundelkhand extended 
further the frontiers of the Maratta kingdom and served as a base 
for the concentration of Maratta forces and then advance into 
the imperial domains. It also strengthened their position to 
operate against the Jats and Bundelas. After the death of 


' 




Chatrasai, the position of the Marattas became stronger. 
However, the policy of Chatrasai to bequeath the aforesaid 
territories had an adverse effect on the morale of the Bundelas 
who were now heaped upon with Maratta domination and subsequent 
♦subjugation of Bundelkhand independence .( 54 ) The Bundelas 
received a blow and this resulted in a long series of domestic 
trouble and internecine warfare which resulted in the parcelling 
out into a multitude of divisions which eventually gave rise to 
numerous petty states. 

The Peshwa, meanwhile, assigned a portion of his share 
of Bundelkhand which consisted of Banda and Kalpi to Shamsher 
Bahadur, his son by a muslim concubine .( 55 ) But the Mugal 
suzerainty over Bundelkhand was not easily relinquished and the 
Subedar of Allahabad considered himself to be the legitimate 
master of Bundelkhand. To this end, did Himmat Bahadur a Gosain 
in the services of the Subedar of Allahabad began to ply with 



Bundeikhand affairs, seeking an opportunity to annex it. (56) 

The Maratta governors looking after the Peshwa’s 


possessions in Bundelkhand were apprehensive of the growth of 
Muslim domination and in fact Naru Shankar, was afraid of Shuja 
ud - daula’s power, who was the viceroy of Allahabad .( 57 ) The 
Marattas withdrew and Imperial rule was re-established in 
Jhansi . Malhar Rao Holkar recaptured Jhansi a few years later. In 
1794, Sheo Rao Bhao succeeded to the governorship of Bundelkhand 
which had become a play ground for Mugal, Bundela and Maratta 


powers. The region was in the throes of civil a war. (58) 

Ali Bahadur, the successor of Shamsher Bahadur was 
desirous of holding , an independent authority, which again created 
jealousies in Pune as the ruling Peshwa did not approve of the 
revenues of valuable possessions passing out of Maratta control, 
even though Ali Bahadur had belonged to the Peshwa lineage. 
Consequently an arrangement was worked out between Ali Bahadur 
and the Peshwa, wherein, the sovereign and paramount rights of 
the Peshwa over the conquests of Ali Bahadur in Bundelkhand was 
acknowledged. Confidential trustees of the Peshwa were sent for 
superintending and controlling the collections and disbursement 
of the public revenue. (59) But the Marattas were never able to 
effect complete conquest of this region. Their plans to invade 
the British dominions by way of Bundelkhand did not meet with 
success. Himmat Bahadur, the crafty Gosain, in the service of 
Shu ja-ud-daula made overtures to the British Government to 
assist in transferring the country to them. (60) The proposal of 
Himmat Bahadur was readily accepted and this is the origin of the 
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first occupation of Bundelkhand by British troops in 1803.(61) 
During the negotiations between Himmat Bahadur and the British, 
Shamsher Bahadur arrived but his efforts to establish his 

authority were unsuccessful. Captain Baillie, the political agent 
in the province made an offer to Shamsher Bahadur of a pension of 
four lakhs per annuam and residence at Banda. (62) He 
surrendered to the British on 18th October 1804 and submitted all 
the forts held by his adherents. Captain Baillie was appointed 
agent to the Commander” in~Chief . (63) 

Meanwhile, the Peshwa had been driven to Bassein by 
the rebellion of Jaswant Rao Holkar and other Maratta 

chieftains, were he concluded the Treaty with the British 
Government, which is known as the Treaty of Bassein , 1802, 25th 
October. (64) Shortly, after this transction, the Peshwa proposed 
that the district the Savannore and other lands which had been 
assigned by him to the British insteat of subsidy, should be 
restored to him in lieu of other matters, stipulated in the 
supplemented articles of Treaty of Bassien and a portion of the 
territory in Bundelkhand , should be ceded to the East India 
Company. Thus the British acquired a large portion of Bundelkhand 
province .(65 ) 

On January 6th, 1804 the British entered into an 
alliance with Sheo Rao Bhao by which the latter under took not 
protect or give refuge to any enemy of the British and to assist 
them in their expeditions against neighbouring states. (66) By 
the Treaty of June 13th, 1817, the sovereign rights of the Peshwa 
were tranf erred to the British in the province of Bundelkhand 
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inciuding Jhansi and land held by Nana Govind Rao. This 
terminated the authority of the Peshwa in Bundelkhand and the 
only advantage which the British Government took of this cession 
in their favour was to require from Nana Govind Rao, the cession 
of a small portion of his territory with a view to complete the 
frontier line. In retootn was constituted hereditary ruler of 
the remainder of his territory and released from payment of 
tribute. (67) With this, four of the Bundelkhand states, Jhansi, 
Jalaun, Jaitpur lapsed into British hands and Bundelkhand passed 
into the jurisdiction of the British. (68) 

Creation of Bundelkhand Agency: 

The political change was created in 1852. After the 
Treaty of Bassein, a political officer was attached to the forces 
operating in Bundelkhand for the purpose of introducing order 
into the civil administration. In 1811, when the country was 
settled and agent to the Governor General for Bundelkhand was 
appointed with headquarters at Banda. In 1818, the headquarters 
moved from Banda to Kalpi . In 1824, it moved to Hamirpur and it 
was moved back to Banda in 1832. In 1835 the control passed to 
the newly appointed Lt . Governor of north west provinces, whose 
headquarters were at Agra. In 1849, the superior control was 
handed over to the commissioner for Saugor and Nerbudda 
territories and Political Assistant was appointed for Jhansi 
holding immediate charge under the commissioner. The Assistant 
was soon after moved to Nowgong the superior control being 
transferred to the Resident at Gwalior. 


In 1854, the Central India Agency was created, the 
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control thereby passed to the Agent to the Governor General for 
central India. From 1862 - 1871, the Baghelkhand charge was held 
conjointly with that of Bundelkhand, the political Assistant 
being replaced by a political agency in 1865. As a measure of 
economy, the agencies of Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand were 
amalgamated on 1st December, 1931. The headquarters of the 
combined agency were at Nowgong. The officer incharge of the 

combined agency was designated as the political agent in 
Bundelkhand .( 69 ) 
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Chapter 3 


ANNEXATIOHS AND CONSOLIDATION OF BRITISH POWER IN 
BUNDELKHAND, EARLY RSVENDE SETTLEMENTS 

The British embarked on a cautious but very determined 
policy tov/ards Bundelkhand. Their imperialistic designs took root 
from the land, and the revenue called jama or Khiraj, which 
accrued from it , provided the basis of their grand designs of 
empire building. Where they thought it expedient & advantageous 
they annexed the territory speedily a wher?‘e the gain was not 
immediately profitable theyn left it to the local chiefs, till 
such time that deemed suitable. There was always an undercurrent 
of authority in all transactions conducted, that should the need 
arise, strings could be pulled to their advantage as will be 
subsequently seen. Their policies were thus framed and motivated 
to achieve this end . 

Early Axmexations, Consolidation and Formation of the District. 

The British gained a foothold in Bundelkhand by the 
Treaty of Bassein concluded on 16th Dec. , 1803 By this treaty 
the Peshwa had acquiesced to cede territory in Bundelkhand which 
yielded revenue of Rs . 36,16,000 annually to the British. (1) Out 
of this the Government retained under its own administration land 
yielding about Rs. 14,00,000.(2) The Peshwa also relinquished his 
rights and pretension in the remaining portion of the province of 



xniT^iai rundamental principle in the arrangements 
■«ade by the British Qovernment in Bundelkhsnd between 1805 and 
1806, was to confirm those chiefs who held ancient territorial 
rights at the time of AH Bahadur. (5) No tribute was extracted 
from them. Another category of chiefs left independent were those 
who held ancient rights of territory since the time of All 
Bahadur. But they soon experienced that leaving these chiefs 
independent was not suitable, hence the territories were also 
absorbed into the British administered area. The native chiefs 
became vassals and they forfeited any further plans of 
aggrandisement. (6) The British let some chiefs continue to 
retain their position because their territorries acted as a 
buffer between the Holkar and the ruling power, as the former was 
hostile towards both the English and Marattas . ( 7 ) Pacts were 
made with leaders of plundering bands who lived on the loot for 
subsistence. The Government pacified them by settling them on 

land to earn their livelihood. (8) Treaties of friendship and 

alliance were also made with those chieftains in the most western 
portion of Bundelkhand. Further, part of the territory which came 
under Pritish jurisdiction was also rellquished in the form of 
grants to several Bundela chiefs. (9) 


Rath 
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oon came 


under 


occupation 



Bundeikhand 


east of Banda and 


n the banks 


Jumna to the 


ession in Bundeikhand 


revenue in Mahoba 


with the 


P ion Of Augasi and portion of the Banda 
18U7. the entire. territory came in possessioi 
the land west of the Jumna were formed into 
for a long time as Zilla Bundeikhand. 


district. In March 


known 


owar s the close of 1804, a commission was appointed 
to manage the affairs of the acquired territory in Bundeikhand. 
John BaiiUe was appointed agent to the Governor General, 
werable to the superintendent of the Board of Revenue at 
Calcutta. <12, Baillie was an officer of commendable reputation 
and ability and J. D. Erskine was appointed collector. ( 13 , 


f ®^t that th© 


erritory would 


results unle 


they held the 


both 


aaministration. Consequently, once 
.ndation of the British political relation with 
efs had been established. Baillie sought to use 
iS and propitiate an expedient course of action 
to bring uniformity in the general system and th, 
Charge of the District + 


Bundela 


Bundeikhand 


when the country wa 


or Bundeikhand 


Headquaters at Banda. In 1818, it moved to Kaipi and thence to 
Hamirpur in 1824. In 1832 back to Banda and in 1835, the conti>ol 
passed to the newly appointed Lt. Governor of north west 
provinces with Headquarters at Agra. (15) 

Jhansi district was formed in 1839, when Raja 
Raghunath Rao died. (16) The British on the pretext of misrule 
prevailing in the state took over the direct administration till 
1842 when the state was given to Gangadhar Rao who ruled tiU 
1653, when he died issueless and state once more lapsed into 
British hands. (17) Military officials carried out ad hoc 
settlements with the people. In 1847. the control was handed to 
the commissioner for Sagar and Narvada territories. A political 
Assistant was stationed at Jhansi holding intermediate charge 
under his order. He was moved to Nowgong with Headquarters at 
Gwalior. Further, to gain a firmer hold of the territory annexed, 
it was advised to merge the Bundelkhand Agency into the Central 
India Agency including Jhansi with the political Assistant ot 
reside at Rewa for administrative convenience .( 1 8 ) 

Early Settlements and Condition of the District: 

There is not much information regarding the settlement 
for the period when Bundelkhand was under the Bundela and Maratta 
Governn mts. From information available, villages were largely 

given in reward or on condition that the grantees furnished 

troops. In villages which did not come under the purview of jagir 
or farmland, the principle of collection for the Governement was 
to take the gross outturn, granting some allowance in cash or 

^ 33 ; ■ ■ 
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land to the “inehteys" or headmen .( 19 ) This was given in 
recognition of their status, as representative of the 

brotherhood, or for their services which they rendered in the 
management of the villages. They collected the rents and paid 
the cost of management either in cash or its equivalent in land. 
This was the universal custom which under the Maratta rule. (20) 
The lessee fixed the highest revenue he could extract and 
selected the headmen who would made the highest offer. If the 
government retained the management in its own hands, the whole 
collection minus expenses were remitted to the Government, or 
held in Kabz (custody) by the military leaders, in lieu of the 
pay f.r the troops under his command. (21) Under the Marattas, 
there was another system non as "Dekha - par - Kee" whereby the 
demand was fixed, after an appraisement either at the close of 
each season or at the end of the year. The headman was 
responsible for payment of the demand , who in turn obtained it 
from the cultivators .( 22 ) 

The British found that the jama of the territory 
granted away to the Bundela chiefs added to the jaroaof the 
territory retained by the British Government did not exceed the 
value of the lands which the Peshwa had ceded to the British and 
consequently, they staked their claim from the Peshwa’ s share of 
the province .( 23 ) The British resident at Poona directed the 
Board of Revenue to prepare a statement of the Parganas of 
Bundelkhand actually in British possession to collect the jama 
of them. (24) But work was hindered due to paucity of records. 
Baillie was asked to furnish the statement of jama of the native 
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states underr Bundela chiefs and list of lands granted 
various Bundela chiefs. (25) The first settlement was to be for 
one year, to be followed by three triennial settlements before a 
permanent settlement. 

As portions of the district came under British rule the 
making summary settlement was introduced and they were 
naturally made with the raehteys of each villaage. The became 
responsible for collection and payment of Government demand. The 
collection of revenue between 1803 - 1805. was done an a summary 
basis. Very little^ mentioned in the official records. The demand 
for 1803 - 1804 was approximately 57 lakhs and for 1804 - 05 
slightly less. (26) Early in 1805 steps were taken to introduce 
the second triennal settlement of the ceded provinces. As the 
produce of the land had not sufficiently increased, the 
settlement imposed was not a very harsh one. (27) But it was 
neither, an amiable one. Captain Baillie who confronted a 
complex situation where the problems were of a political and 
economic nature, did best to compromise by uniting his own 
authority with that of the former Government realizing the just 
balances of revenue. He also endeavoured to ascertain the correct 
assets and pending balances in all the resumed parganas. He was 
able to check the conduct of the previous Government officials 
who sought to enrich themselves in the last opportunity. 

It is essential to throv? some light on the 
conditions which prevailed in the district. They were appaling in 
view of the settlements which were being imposed. The total 
failure of crops, the surplus rents, which had accrued from 






preceeding years had caused extensive ruin of villages and led to 
the impoverishment of the people. (28) With heavy Government 
demands and no cultivation, the people faced great hardshis and 
there was no alleviation in sight from it. Many farmers did not 
have any money to till their land. (29) 

Though representations were made to the 
Governement for the abatement of Government demand in context of 
the prevailing circumstances. The Government continued to be 
adamant on its decision and claimed justification on grounds that 
standing crops could yield revenue. (30) Officials who were 
appointed had no idea of the conditions prevailing in the 

district and they endeavoured to increase the demands of the 
Government before the zamindars . ( 31 ) The zamindars too had 
failed to take responsiblity of collection from villages where 
farmers had already made arrangements with other zamindars not 
under purview of the Government .( 32 ) The situation warranted 
rectification, but none was forthcoming. In these circumstances, 
the Board of Commissioners for the affairs of Bundelkhand was 
directed to correspond with the Board of Revenue at Calcutta. 
Orders were ii..sued for a triennial settlement on the sample 
principles as that of the ceded provinces ; but these orders were 
soon rescinded. Quinquinial -settlements with land holders were 
also to be made. (33) 


The first settlement was a summary one made for one 
year (1213 fasli) by Erskine in 1806 A.D. the amount was Rs . 
1,72,517 in Koonch and Rs. 76,285 in Kalpi on the principles 
laid down for the whole of the ceded provinces. The general 
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►ment for 1213 fasii (1805 ** 06) was that out 


one, lakh, Wiis 


remitted on account of losses, caused by the incursion of th© 


bandits from the western provinces .( 34 ) In addition 


Gurrebunds’* or refactory farmers who held forts in that pargana 


refused to make payments of revenue and instead used it 


(35)Though they were subdued, their revolting attitude 


could not be suppressed. This controversial as, though the 

the 

British termed them rebels, they were in fact rightful owner of 


land and who collected the revenue but now were being deposed of 


rebels and casusing disturbance to the British administration 


With no alternative they indulged in dacoity and other means to 


extract their source of livlihood 


During the rule of the local Rajas, amils were 


entrusted with the task of revenue collection but they took 


ituation and tried to enrich themselves by 


undue exaction. To curtail the power of the amils, tehsildars 


were appointed to look into and supervise for the remaing 


appointed to several of the resumed paraganas to collect data on 


which to base the succeeding assessments. The following 


statement shows the revenue statistics of this portion of 


Bundelkhand known as resumed mahals for the years between 


1806-07. (36) 


Year/Net R. 
1806A.D. (1214 
fasii ) 



Maudha 


Sumerpur & Harai 


Sihonda 


Chandela 


Koonch 


1806 A.D 


entrusted with the task of 
settlement in 1806. It commenced 


iroplementi 


from 1214 


) to (1808-09 A.D. ) The 


upply all the 


ox- xne viiiage accountant and tahsi 

supplied the relevant information but it was soeptioally tr 

in the absence of authentic documentation. The collector 

obliged to accept whatever revenue was offered as there had 

been a systematic survey and assessment had not been made o 

standard value. Added to this were the various assignment 

land and also of collection which made the task stupendous 
the nev, masters. (38) 


not 


Each family 


headman 


over all incl 


the sharers or the individuaj. families v?ho used to pay revenue. 
The beriwar collected the revenue from the subordinates and 
conducted all the business of the beri . Settlements were made 
with them and it was the responsibilibty of these sharers to meet 
the revenue demands. As the government assessed the entire 
village jointly the sharers were to allocate the ratio or 
proportion of payment amongst themselves. This allotment was made 
on the basis of the quanity of land which the sharers may have 
possessed, or in a state of cultivation .( 39 ) The quality of land 
was not taken into computation of the assessment, for as each 
sharer was assigned land, which was considered uniform in soil 
productivity and quality. In pre-British era, the ’Bhaichara’ 
(land tenure) system was in vogue. (Nature will be discussed in a 
later chapter) The cultivation of lands of each sharer was 
ascertained by actual measurement. This was done to a certain 
proportion called the bigha ■Bhaichara’ . The motive was to 
elude the actual details from the government. The term of 
assessment upon each sharer remained vague. Settlement was made 
with the Mukhias’ and with those who had paid the revenue since 
1210 .fasli. This settlement was concluded in 1807 A. D. After 
deducting the revenue of lands handed over to native chiefs the 
net revenue for four years was as follows. 

(1213 to 1216 fasli) (40) 

1213 fasli Rs. 11,57,890 

1214 fasli Rs. 11172,071 

1215 fasli RS. 12,02, 357^^^ 

1216 fasli Rs. 12,22,264 

This gave an aggregate increase of Rs. 1,23,623 on the revenue of 


1212 


fasii. Simaltaneously , large remissions had to be made on 



account of the destruction of crops due to natural calamities. 

Erskine’s aim was to introduce some element of 
uniformity but the prevailing economic conditions impeded in 
obtaining maximum results. Further, as mentioned earlier the nev/ 
masters were not sympathetic to the cause of the revenue payers, 
nor were they inclined to extend assistance to enable in the 
improvement of agriculture so as to receive the return they 
expected. The territory in the proceeding years of British 
occupation had undergone the ravages of was and devastation and 
therefore in the light of the existing cirmcumstances the 
settlements were arbitrary. No thought or consideration was given 
to the consequences which would arise. (41) Erskine has remarked 
in his report that the proportion of land belonging to certain 
farmers was very large in several paraganas. 


The third settlement of land revenue under the 
British administration was made for three years from 1217 to 1219 
fasii. (1809-1810 A.D. ) to (1811-1812 A.D. ) by Wauchope who 
succeeded Erskine as colletor in December 1808. His settlements 
were very hard and severe and consequently the farmers paid under 
duress. Revenue intake increased by nearly 40%. Though the 
eastern paraganas paid under constraint, the British felt that 
the settlement was fair and reported this to the Board of 
Commissioners. The regulation of 1809 was enacted, which delcared 
that the jama assessed in the previous area of the existing 
settlement, that is to say the 3rd settlement which was the last 
for four years would be fixed in perpetuity pending the approval 
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of the Court of Directors .( 42 ) Though the British government made 
endeavours to bring area cultivation under exigency, land holders 
sold their land and fled. Consequently, land changed hands 
several times, especially in places like Bhaissunda, Chibbun etc. 

The fifth settlement was made by Waring, and it 
considerably enhanced the revenue. so that in the eastern 
paraganas there was a gross increase of 46% and in the western 
(including Hamirpur) it was 21 % ( 43 ) 

The constant shifts in the boundaries of the 
Eundelkhand territorial and the destruction of the records during 
1857 dlstrubanoes made it difficult to follo« the details of 
fiacal histoy of Bundelkhand in the initial years of British 

occupation. The last summary settlement was made by Major 
Erskine . 

It would be relevant to mention that there was an 
over assessment in Bundelkhand. Since there was no particular 
group of engagers with whom settlements could speoifioally be 
made, settlements were made haphasardly with samlndars, 
taluqdars, revenue farmers and headmen of villages. The immediate 
need of collecting revenue was the main reason for accepting 
engagements from a variety of individuals. Also, this prevented 

the oolieotors from determining who were the right persons with 
whom the settlements were to be made. In Bundelkhand as the 
predominant tenure was 'Bhalchara’ a form Joint tenure, the 

settlement was made with the representative of the community 

st-at^ ed earlier. 


as 


Division of &mdelkhand into two Districts 

In 1817, the whole of the rights of the Peshwa over the 
Jhansi principality were transferred by the Treaty to the British 
government which decided to incorporate the state of Jhansi with 
the districts in Bundelkhand under the charge of the Erskine.{44) 

In November, 1818, it was resolved to divide the district 
of Bundelkhand into two portions. Kalpi was selected as 
headquarters and in March 1819, the districts of northern 
Bundelkhand including Hamirpur and Kalpi were formed with 
Headquarters at Kalpi. The district of southern Bundelkhand with 
Headquarters at Banda was formed . In 1817 perganas Khandeh was 
ceded by the chief of Jaloun and added to the Banda 

districts. (45) Between 1807-1822, Bundelkhand was incorporated 
under the western Board of Commissioners and merged into the 
Board for western provinces at the close of 1822.(46) The 
supervision of Bundelkhand was transferred to the Central Board 
of Commissioners. (47) 

Eelationshlp ol British with the States; Interohaage ol territory 
between the States and with the British. 

The British relationship with the states and 
chieftains of Bundelkhand were of a mixed order, 
a. Sanad States : There were twenty six sanad states in 
Bundelkhand, namely Panna, Ajaigarh, Bljawar, Lugaai, Ohattarpur 
etc. (48) Sanads granted were of three kinds. 

^ ; Those who held hereditary rights since Ali Bahadur's 

time and were included in the assignment of 36 lakhs 














of I'evenue ceded by the Peshwa. They were confirmed 
of their chieftainship and territorial rights and 
bound by ’ Ikrarnama' . The chieftains advocated 
loyalty and total submission to the British 
Government. In addition they were to relinquished 
territory that had been acquired after Ali Bahadur’s 
death. ( 49 ) 

II. Those who declared themselves daring the troubled 
period before and after the Maratta invasion as 
independent. (50) 


III. Those whom it was necessary to pacify. In such cases 
the government did not want to impose itself on them 
and hence brought them under the purview of the 

Regulation XXII of 1812, by which they were exempted 
from the operation of the general Regulation and 
from the jurisdiction of the civil and criminal 
courts. A statemeiit of lands not inserted in the 

Sanad, but for which chiefs paid a fixed revenue 
though the Governor General’s agent were also drawn, 
to determine whether or not those particular lands 
were to be exempted from the British courts. The 
exemption was to provide for two points viz a) to 
enter the Bundela chiefs who who should concern 
themselves in the Malguzari tenures or amenable to 
the jurisdiction of British Courts in all matters 
concerning such tenures or transctions and to 

exclude from the operation of British laws of 
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f rom 


relations between the British Governwient and the 
of Rewa, Orchha, Datia and Sampthar were based on 


When the 


of the Peshwa over the Jhansi 


transferred to the British Government the cases of Orchha and 
Datia were slightly different, because they were neither granted 
by the British Government nor the Peshwa. They were independent 
states before the Marattas entered Bundelkhand and on this 


ground 


tate received villages from 


Koonch in Jalaun district. Two villages from paragana 


Moti in Jhansi district was 


Jhansi State: A treaty of friendship and alliance was 
concluded between the British Government and the Pesdhwa and Sheo 
Rao Bhao, the Subedar of Jhansi, so that he would not be a 
source of trouble for'either friends of the British and harbour 


his position . V 55 ) In 1843, a new political engagement with 
Raja Gangadhar Rao was concluded by which the state was returned 
to him except the lands (estimated annual revenue of Rs . 


2,27,458) which were to be assigned to the British government for 
the payment of half the cost of the Bundelkhand legion, (56) 



Which was disbanded in 1848. Gangadhar Rao ceded most of th© 


land in the tahsiis of Hoth and Garautha in 1843, and it was 


under the control of the superintendent of Jalaun. The land 


revenue of the autumn crops went to the Governor General ’ 6 


the above conditions .( 57 ) In 1853 Gangadhar Rao died without any 


Bijaigarh and Pandwaha . { 58 ) Seizing this opportunity, Gwalior 
which was waiting for a propitious moment put forth the following 
suggestion to the British Government .( 59 ) The Gwalior durbar had 
wanted to exchange some villags of Jhansi state, situated on the 


right bank of river Scinde, bordering Narwar and Ranode as far a 


village Karwi. (60) This was to enable a direct route to Esagurh, 
which otherwise was a very circuitous one. The point they tried 
to prove was that it would be advantageous for the British to 


approach territory in the Deccan and quell any disturbance 


expeditiously. However, the British administration did not 


immediately acquiesce to thi 


whether Gwalior was not in fact trying to consolidate its poition 
and intended to get rid of rebellious states . (61 ) It was ironical 
that Jhansi which played a vibrant role in the upsurge of 1857, 
was subjected to the maximum penalty for its -Darticioati on 


againsr rne tsririsn. ibis was the watershed of British policies 
in Bundelkhand. Ever since this region was subdued and suppressed 
with utmost cruelty, rigorous punislunents were inflicted on the 
people in the form of heavy settlements and no let up in case of 
defaultment and no compassion for genuine sufferers. Further, it 




was suggested to re-adjust the boundary between the Gwalior state 
and Jhansl,(62) and that to transfer the Jhansi fort to the 
Maharaja Gwalior for the services rendered to the British during 
1857 uprising. (63) 

Further exchange of territory took place, when in 1856. 
Jhansi city was acquired from Scindia in exchange for Gwalior 
fort in Morar.(64) In 1871, Jhansi villages were transferrd to 
Scindia. These were the productive areas of the Jhansi state and 
since their transfer, Jhansi was devoid of culturable land to a 
great extent. The question was soon going to arrise, as to where 
would the revenue come from to pay the government. 

Gwalior: In 1844, the Maharaja Scindhia, assigned to 
the British Government a large extent of territory which included 
the paraganas and taluqas of Bhandere, Garhman, Chanderi and 
eighty villages. ( 65) The estimated revenue from Bhandere was 
Rs. 1,80,000.(66) Indurki yielded about Rs. 37,000, Gurhew Rs . 
2.400 and Moti were transferred in 1860 . (67) These tracts were 
given to the military subordinate to the Agent to the Governor 
General in Bund^-lkhand who made summary settlements with the land 
holders. This was in adjustment of accounts connected with the 
expenses of the Gwalior contingent. (68) Scindia received in 
return all territory he had ceded in 1844 - the whole of the 
paraganas Pachor. Karahra and sixty one villages in Jhansi. All 
villages west of river Pahuj were given to Scindhia and those 
east of the river 180 villages that had been assigned for the 
support of the Gwalior contingent were ceded to the British in 
full sovereignity .( 69 ) 

• 46 :' 




Jaiaun* # 

The state of Jaiaun belonged to a Haratta family who 

emigrated from the Deccan in 1806, The British made a treaty with 
the chief of Jaiaun, Mana Govind Rao, treating him as an 

independent ruler, without referring to the Peshwa, and 
guaranteed to him his crown and state, (70) hy virtue of his 
ancestral hereditary. They acquired from him any territory 
without intimating or seeking permission from the Peshwa. The 
state was incorporated into the British administration zone after 
the death of Govind Rao in 1838.(71) The taluqa of Chirgoan 
comprising of 28 village which formed the Hashtbhaiya Jagir, was 
given to then district of Jaiaun. (72) 

Kalpi 


All the villages and Mahals ceded by the British to Nana 
Govind Rao as an equivlent for the portion of the district and 
certain villages of Raipur in exchange for lands in paragans 
kotra and Mohammadpur. Twenty eight villages were restored to 
Nana Govind Rao. 


Banda and Hamirpur 


( 

I 


The districts of Banda and Hamirpur were regulation 
districts and part of the Allahabad division. This arrangement 
was faulty. The district of Alipura lay between paraganas Mahoba 
and Jaitpur, both of which were administered from Orai.(74) The 
villages of Jaitpur were administered with those of paragana 
Punwarri in the Hamirpur district. Orai lay between Koonch and 
the station of Hamirpur and the long strip of land on the bank of 
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much nearer to Oral than to Harairpur 


the Jumna wa 


suffered because it was cut off from the rest of 


transfer Mahoba and Jaitpur to Hamirpur and Koonch and Kalpi to 


Oral. This would make them nearly equal and compact 


2878 


Banda 


2379 


Hamirpur 


2773 


Hamirpur was restored to the Allahabad division. The non 


regulation paraganas of Mahoba and Jaitpur werre at the same time 
brought unde the operation of the general laws by the Act XII of 


1863. Jalaun, Jhansi and Lalitpur on the other hand were never 


brought under the Regulation system. (77) In 1852, the Sagar and 


Narvada territories were transferred to the NWP Government from 


1853 to 1858, a certain amount of system was introduced with the 


administration 


In the readjustment of boundaries which followed the 


territory (paragana Madhogarh, Indurki, Duboh came under British 


n 1860.(80) Thirty six 


newly formed district of Lalitpur 


villages formed part of the Sagar district and had been under the 
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British since 1619 were given to Lalitpur . ( 81 ) In 1812, a sanad 
had been granted to Kesri Singh of Jaitpur and his was reinstated 
in his tenure. (82) In 1849. it lapsed to the British overnment 
and was included in the paragana of Hamirpur district in 
1853.(83) Amrit Rao was granted a pension of seven lakh rupees as 
his estate was seized because he did not side with the British. 

In the extreme west Garha Kota was exchanged with 

Shahgarh and the Chanderi Rajas remained independent at Banpur. 

Chitauli were granted to Nasir-ud-daula. To Jugal Prasad 
surrounding villages were given .{ 84 ) KooncVi was taken in 1809. In 
1858, the Tahahwan Jagir was added to Banda while Kuchwahaga, 

Mahoba which upto 1837 formed portion of of Jalaun was then 

transferred to Hamirpur. (86) The latter was added to the Jhansi 
division and whole was formed with one commissionership in 
1858.(87) Some villages in Panna were given to Bundelkhand . ( 88 ) 
This constant shift in the boundaries of the states and exchange 
of territory caused administrative and subsequently revenue 
problems arose as there was no consistenvcy in the frontier of 
the sates. This caused not only administrative. but revenue 
problems as the border areas could not be attached toa particular 
district and assessed properly. We have seen how post 1857 era 
witnessed the constant changes in the boundaries, as the British 
were fastidious as to whom to reward or penalise. 

Settleaents of Warin*, Valpy and Reade 1816 A.D. - 1826 A.D. 

The revenue administration of the district began with 
the arrival of Captain John Baillie in 1804, later by Erskine in 







06, followed by Wauchope in 1808 wh 


The fc irth regular settlement was made in 1815 by Scott 
Waring. It was during his tenure that the troubles in BundelMhand 
commenced. The annual avearage .iama of thi «o ++ 1 


inere is no proper information on his 
assessment which he depended own vague assertions on expanded 
cultivation. His method of forming the settlement was highly 
questionable, as he encouraged zamindars to open auction 
assessment in which numerous estates were leased on to the 
revenue farmers. Thus the Jama to a large extent was determined 
by speculation. The superficial prosperity bloated and people 
became optimistic of the continued prosperity but it soon burst 
and was short lived. The high assessment of Waring, the fall in 
prices combined with peculiarities of tenure and uncertainity of 
weather- all combined to exert a tremendous hardship among the 
people and a severe strain on agriculture ensued. This resulted 
in unrealizable revenue and a decline in jama. ( 89 ) Transfers of 
property were the order of the dav 


Valpy did not permit any remissions in the settle 
of his predecessors, rather imposed it with utmost severity 
was of the View that the zamindars were always anxiou 
retrieve their lost patrimonial landed property, showed that 
were capable of paying as they very anxously desired the ab 
to do 30.(90) Though eventually he reduced the demand in 
to Rs. 1,12, 514 and further to Rs . 1,05,349 in 1826 .( 91 ) 



Khandeh wa 


Collection difficult! 


defaulted in 


no buyers. (92) The se 
and in 1820, the land 


r a quiaquinniai one 


given under Regulation 


and intentions to pay on the old term 


ritth regular settlement was started by Campbell 

and completed by the Reads Tn ^ j-l. ^ 

in view of the deteriorating 

situation the demands were reduced from 86St to 8056.(94) But the 

benefit did not extent to the entire paragana. Bad seasons 
followed and added to the difficulties in management and 
collection accumulated. There was a temporary prosperity between 
1623-24 but the situation before its recovery, fell back. The 

period of settlement expired and an attempt was made resettle the 
district under Regulation VII of 1822 O&i 


■he Governor General who was touring 
region had been presenting s cr-rava 


problem of 


During 1820-21 


s which 


estates. A pertinent 
Bundelkhand whether it 
behind the face of , 


a resul't of over a 


essment, or whe*ther 


assessment upon the people an intolerable 


province 


to Bundelkhand 
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wl'iich 


unsettled the minds of auotion purohaaers, because they 
felt the question of the legality of their title would be 
investigated on complaints made by the former zamlndars. Added to 
this the British administraors felt that samindars in general had 
a tendency to encourage the decline of cultivation towards the 

snd °f a settlement In order to obtain a reduction of the jama 

in a new settlement .( 98 ) But to corroborate this statement there 
Is no supporting evid unoe or convincing arguments. If a decline 
in cultivation was a way to obtain a reduction in the Jama the 
question is why did innumerable zamindars resign their estates, 
being managed • Khas ' or handed over to the revenue farmers. (99^ 
In fact It was the Board of revenue which did not wish to accept 
the factors of bad weather, peculiarity of tenure and other 
economic reasons as being the basis of the causes cf the crises 
in Eundelkhand.(loO) The fall in agricultural prices and an 
increase in the value of the currency made even a reasonable 
assesment intolerable. S. Waring-s settlement of 1616 - 16 to 
1819-20 had considerably Increased the revenue whose pressure on 
land was aggravated by factors mentioned earlier. ( 100a) The 
result of Waring’ s assessment was to destroy the key to revenue 
collection - the village mahajan. Where the village oommunity was 
in a prosperous state, the mahajan was established. Eventually 

it was he who turned to profit from the surplus produce and from 
p fit he aided the raiyats in cash and grain. (101) T)ie 
mahajan commenced controlling the credit of the village economy 
and enabled the cultivators to pay revenue even in > bad 

season. ( 102 ) The mahajan was destroyed because the pressure of 

prevented recovery of his advances. (103) The re- 


b2" 


assessment 


organisation of the revenue administration took place in 1S2S, 



while the problems of revenue collection had been worsening sinct 


1820-21. The extension of Regulation I of 1821 


in Bundelkhand 


the Regulation was enacted to investigated fraudulent 


cases in land dealings, and in Bundelkhand there were bery few of 


To conclude briefly the five years settlement 


the period under study did not meet with much 


however, remains a landmark in land 


revenue policy. The defects in the formulation of the 1822 policy 


Formation of Jhansl Division and its Abolition 


In 1854, the superintendency of Jhansi was formed. (104) 


con 


Mau, Pandwaha, Bijaigarh paragana - Moth including the taluqa of 


ubari estates making a total of 1220 vi llages ) . ( 105 ) 


Bijaigarh paragana was divided between Pandwaha and Garautha in 


paraganas consisting of Jhansi 


Moth, Bhander 


Pandwaha and Mau werre left out and were divided into five 


tahsils. Parag'ina Bhander was iracorporated in Jhansi. (107) On 
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In 18b8 the three districts of Jhansi. Jalaun and 
Chanderi were detached from the Sagar and Narvada territories and 
were formed with Hamirpur. This was removed in 1863 with a 
division under a separate commissioner .{ 109 ) In 1866, Pandwaha 
tahsil was abolished and its component villages were distributed 
over Mau end Garautha. In Lalitpur, the paraganas were recognised 
as fiscal divisions. By the Treaty of 1861, the Chanderi part of 
the district was formed into a tahsil the Headquarters of which 
were at Lalitpur. A new tahsil at Mahroni was created Tt 


paraganas, Banpur, Mahroni and Madaora 


executive functions of the 


officers of the Jhansi commi 


ion 


commi 


jurisdiction 


commission 


exixting situation made the 


commi 


oi uaiitpur as a separate entity and 
a sub-division of the district of Jhansi. 


i^as suggestea to in corporate the two district in the 

Allahabad division. By this Jhansi ceased to be a scheduled 
district and all the enactments in force in the Allahabad 
division were extended to Jhansi, Jalaun and Lalitpur from 
April 1st 1891. Revenue officers were released from their 
civil and judicial duties .(113 ) 




Laiill.ir was at^tached to the Jhansi district on Dec. 1st 
1891. The district of Jhansi became one of the regulation 
districts of N.Tjtf! provinces and was placed under the general 
control of the superintendent of Jalaun and administration merged 
with it. By this the British tried to bring a general uniformity 
of arrangement in two tracts immediately adjoining to ©sch 
other. Jhansi and Jalaun were under the authority of the 
commissionership in the Sagar and Naravada territories and 
Captain Skene was assigned the task of concluding the settlement 
both of Jalaun and Jhansi. (114) 




Such was the political arrangement which ensued till the 
close of the 1800s. 
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Chapter 4 

KEGULAR SETTLEMENTS FOR BONDELKHAND DISTRICT; 
JHAMSI, LALITPOR, BANDA KARWI, HAMIRPOR AND JALAUN 


The frequent and numerous changes and transfers of 
territory in Bundelkhand gave rise to revenue and administrative 
problems as lands which constituted part of a district at one 
time, were attached to another, for administrative convenience at 
a later date. Added to this, the disturbancf^R n-f i rr7 


situation. All the work undertaken 


paraganas were undone and had to be undetaken 


again in the post mutiny era 
When settlements ' 
into consideration like; (1) 


cultivation to have 


of the cultivated 


the district in which 


scarce, rent not fully developed 
exempted from permanent =:(=+.+ lom 


no assessment 


land 


until 


.-.u^upersonaiiy examined the soil and 
self that it might easily and profitably be 
tillage. The early summary settlements were 
haste , without any due consideration for 
, quality of land and ability to pay. 


conducted 


the cultivation 



introduced in them 


Jhansi : 1664 


The Jhansi settlement differs in many points from 
other settlement carried out in other N.w. Provinces, in that 
the main difference is that this was the first regualr settlement 
of the district and consequently the work of assessment had to 
be carried out with no help from previous experience and 
difficult questions connected with proprietary rights were to be 
decided for the first time. For a better understanding the 
district of Jhansi is being divided into 3 portion. 


With Jhansi state in 1853 


xnose Which were transferred from Jaiaun district 
viz. Moth, Garautha, and Bhander 


iii. the Lalitpur sub-divi 


inese districts were brought under direct administration of 
summary settlement for three quinquinnial period of which no 
records survive. 


4.11 najor Jordon was entrusted with the charge of 
settlement in Jhansi. It is rather difficult tom kn.ow how Gorden 
arrived at his assumptions as to average assets. (3) So far as 
could be discovered, he appeared to have employed produce rates, 
at which he arrived by calculating the average produce, cost of 


*«*» 


cultivation and the profit in each class of soil. These rates he 
acutaliy compared with actual revenue rates paid in adjoining 
districts in Bundelkhand. He formed circles of similarr villages 
and from the average rates so obtained he calculated separate 
sets of rent rates in each village. He divided the sub-division 
of the acre into twienthieths and under the name of (BiswahS) and 
then again divided by twenty which were called { Biswansees ) . But 
this is an incomplete account of his methods. (4) However, he 
instituted a reduction of 38% on the,former revenue that is, he 
fixed the annual revenue at Rs. 55,725. This decrease followed 
from lowering the rate of assessment from 2/3rd to l/4th 
assets, which remain unchanged. By June 1857, assessments were 
complete and he ordered a reduction of 28% on Erskine’s demand. 
Though regu4(Lr survey commenced in the lapsed paraganas in 1854, 
Captain Gordon was to settle them summarily. This was disliked by 
the local zamindars as they were in favour of a regular 
settlement. The British Government introduced a reguiir 
settlement from July 1st 1856 for a period of three years. The 
task was completed but the disturbances undid all the work. (5) 
Perganas of Bhander and Garautha were assessed for a period of 
twenty years but Moth was not settled. Unfortunately Captain 
Gordon was killed in the disturbances of 1857. He was succeeded 

by Daniell who pursued a different system, which was not a very 
satisfactory one. 

Daniell ascertained the nominal rates paid in the 

Villages of each class of soil. These rates were bigha rates and 
were generally known and accepted in each village. He determined 
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his enquiry and experience led him to conclude the next 


turn of the land and this rate was his basis for deducing the 


jama. The system did not prove very satisfactory as there wa 


uniformity in the calculations and in 


in ■ some 


In 1863, Major Davidson took over. He divided the Jhansi 


land had good soil - Mar and Kabar and 2) in the south where the 


were further divided into two according to their population and 


other advantages. In villages where bigha rate 


ascertained current rates and worked out from them average rate 


of each soil. In kuabandi villages he fixed rates 


lesser than the bigha rates. His settlement was carried out on 


these principles with great care . Col . Davidson’s assessments 


were considered to be generally fair and light in comparlsion to 


that of his predecessors. (8) 


The British were of the view that as they had just 


recently occupied the territory, the settlements should not be 


fixed for a long time. Twenty year 


anticipated general improvement and increase of agricultural 


this effect the first regular settlement was introduced in 


Jhansi in 1864 
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JeoLkinson's Regular Se'ttlemen't - 1864 


et-tlercent was introduced in Jhansi 


district from the commencement of 1272 fasli i.e. 1864 A.D 


would expire at the end of 1291 fasli that is 30th Septemblir, 
1884.(9) Jenkinson after taking over as settlement officer had a 


colossal task ahead of him. Out of a total of 8,45,519 acres of 
the district of Jhansi, 1,79,117 acres or 22.22% were unfit for 


water the total assessment in 1867, stood at Rs. 5 , 20 ,246 . Actual 


revenue in 1867 was Rs . 4,81,874. He wrote that the district had 
been fairly assessed, though in Mau and Pandwaha the assessments 


uncHUdj. . ns c,nere was no equality, a revision of 
settlement was called for. Since the records had been destroyed 
Jenkinson had n basis on which to form his calculations. He made 
enquiries from officers who had worked with Gordon and it appears 
that he made use of produce rates, calculating i , e . the av^rags 
produce, cost of cultivation and profit on each class of soil as 
mentioned earlier. (10) He further 


obtained with the acutal 


chuks ' or circles of similar v 


sets of rent 


.du-dd «aon Village, ^nls information was incomplete. Had 
there been more material we could have gained an insight into the 
actual rates paid by cultivators in different classes of soil 
which must have formed a main element in the calculations . f 11 > 


Jenkinson tried to find out from Kanungoes and < 
i how the rent rate was worked out and calculated 




government demand on the three paraganas . The course adopted was 
that the rates of rent prevailing in the neighbouring districts 
of Bhander, Harairpur and Jaiaun and Sagar were first 
ascertained .{ 12 ) The return showed the total produce in kind and 
the out turn (nikase) in each village, were then called for. From 
these the average rent rates on each kind of soil was worked out 
like in the case of Mau and Pandwaha paraganas. As said earlier 
these paraganas were divided into circles and fixed rates for 
eaclv circle according to its capabilities and estimated outturn 
and composed them with the average rent rates last mentioned. 
These were applied to each circle of village. (13) 

The Maafee villages were assessed by Jenkinson and 
reductions were made in the assessment to accord some relief to 
the cultivators. In the paragana of Gurotha, Jenkinson found ift 
1864 that no steps had been taken for a fresh assessment. The 
villages had deteriorated to such an extent that it was necessary 
to give them an opportunity of restoring them to their former 
conditions. He f o r me d that the management was not satisfactory. 
Local Bundela Thakurs did not do much to alleviate the economic 
sufferings of the people. No tenants were induced to settle on 
the land. As this paragana suffered from economic depredation 
Jenkinson prroposed to retore the villages to the proprietors on 
a reduced jama to be increased gradualy and give them Tuccavee 
advances. 

Inspite of these measures cultivation did not increase 
and mass migrations had commenced from this paragana. 
Considering that the disturbances of 1857 caused widespread 
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destruction of property and cultivation, no time was allotted to 


(Bhandere) On the formation of the new district of Jhansi th« 


Bhandere paragana was transferred from Jalaun to the Jhansl 


division. The actual demand for 1866-67 (1274 fasli) with 


amounted to Rs 


with a reduction of 


(Pundwaha) For Pundwaha, the actual demand in 1866-67 (1274 


fasli) was Rs . 78,274. Jenkinson took into consideration the 


factors in Pundwaha and settled it at the lowest amongst all 


( Jhansi ) 


The regular settlement was intr(^ced in the paragana 


of Jhansi from the commencement of 1272 fasli and was intended to 


last till 30th Sept. 1884. a duration of twenty years. The 


actual demand was Rs. 46,845 in 1866-67 .( 17 ) It will not be 


improper to mention that Major Gordon 


settlement in Jhansi 


paragana did not hold as in the other three paragana 


in the other districts of Bundelkhand 


70, were intended to be light but this did not always achieve Its 


and the farmers were unable to pay. Further, new land deed 


Khewats’ had to be 


new 


cultivation .( 18 ) The standard of measurement was unknown in the 


villages. Rent was paid in a lump sum called "thanka 
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system under which j^rent was taken for the outlying areas was 


called "bheej gooneah" . The prinicple of the system was that the 


When the crops ripened a ’merk thoka’ was held by which the 


estimate at certain known 


rates, (19) No account was taken of the quality of the crop and 


in addition the whole loss of the bad season fell upon the 


which was estimated at average rates, the ’dosala’ that is rakar 
land which after the 3rd year of cultivation had to be fallow for 


a certain number of years, varying from 2-5 years". In so doing he 


extricated the maximum permissible from the zamindars and also 


did not neglect the interest of the government .( 20 ) 


It is observed that during the . years of 1869-70 


cultivation had suffered maximum as crops had failed due to 
drought. The settlement was tried severely as cultivators fled 
due to their inability to pay . Outstanding balances amounted to 
Rs. 1,60,347. The situation was further aggravated as the people 
had started to emigrate, peasants were impoverished which let to 
cultivation diminishing. In paragana Jhansi 86,000 acres of land 
lay fallow during these years. The effects of famine were awful. 


1868-69 


were years of great misery and more so that land lay 


unavoidable. The assessment continued to be 


posed and peasants were pressed upon to pay. With the result 


ana 
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Ih© British Governmen't at Calcutta was requested for a 
lighter settlement in view of the fact that there were no 
facilities for the peasants to overcome these difficulties. There 
was no favourable reply to this request. Though the factors for a 
lighter settlement weighed heavily but it was not to be. The 
whole district reeled under economic devastation, but nothing waa 
done to alleviate the sufferings. Jenkinson was sympathetic to 
the people’s cause but hiseff^ts also failed in getting » a 
positive response from the government. 

Lalitpur ; A brief resuote of settlements till 1869. 

Lalitpur lies to the south of Jhansi, separated by the 
R. Betwa and parallel to the Sagar district of the then ceded 
provinces. It was originally the Chanderi district when it was 
assigned in 1844 by Scindhia in part payment for the Gwalior 
contingent. By the Treaty of December 1860, Chanderi pargana was 
returned to Scindhia and rest of the territory ceded in complete 
sovereignty to the British Government. This territory included 
the estate of the Raja of Banpur and Shahgarh which constituted 
the post mutiny demarcation of Lalitpur district. The total area 
was 19,476 sq. miles. 2,46,344 acres, out of which 2, 14 . 840 was 

cultivated, 4 . 71 , 235 culturable but not cultivated .< 20 ) 

The district was remote, poor and backward. In the 
absence of trade and its remoteness from the more prosperous and 
busy parts of the country and cmmunications with the outer world 
was difficult. The soil was generally poor with stony, rocky and 
jungle landscap-.;. The cultivated area excluding (maafee patches) 
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of land , which were probably to a great extent cultivated , wa 


2,87,288 acres of which 28,636 or 10% only was irrigated 


that the local practice wa 


cash at so much a bigah, according to the crop sown and not 


estimating the average produce and net profits of that crop 


into soil rates. They then divided the villages according to 


their capacities and advantages into three or four classes and 


drew out the average rates for each kind of soil in each village 


of each paragana. These rates were broadly fixed in round numbers 


moti soil 


ii . ) Doomit from Rs . 2 to 8 annas 


iii. ) Patni from Re. 1 to 4 


The first Summary Settlement of Lalitpur district was 


made in 1843-44 to 1847-48 by Captain Blake at an estimated value 


97,758-5-6. Under the 


period, the revenue paying estates in the paragans obtained from 


Scindhia were held by pasis whose tenure solely depended in th® 


face of their ability to meet the government demand. The state 


The second settlement was from 1848-49 to 1852-53 by 


1,07,663-0-0. The third settlement wa 


done by Captain Gordon from 1853-54 to 1859-60 which was for Rs 



or' s demand 


Though it was not a substantial reduction it gave some relief to 


In the disturbances of 1857, the district like other 


portions of Bundelkhand suffered so miserably that a reduction in 


pestilence had devastated the provinces. Even though tuccavee 


were made they were utilised for procuring food 


advance 


Farming was neglected as a small portion of the cultivated area 


soil there was no outturn of agricultural produce 


Captain Tyler who took over in 1860-61 


large rduction in the settlements 


Col. Davidson’s Regular Settlement :1869 


Col. Davidson was appointed in 1863 to assess and settle 


Lalitpur as he had thorough knowledge of the district and he 


The work of 


essment in I ilitpur began in 1863 and concluded in 1868 


Lalitpur was not a district, the assessment of which could 


stringently be tested by average rate, or in which a settlement 


officer could assume that the same rent 


could be equally paid in other villages for similar land. TVie 


twenty years settlement was instituted to fix a fair average. The 


task was difficult as the rent rates were to be determined and 





houid have been 


Taking on from his predecessors he too 


reaised or lowered 


Rents throughout the district were taken in cash. The 
prevalence of the system of "thanka’ or fixed lump sum, which was 
generally lower than what the crop rates would amount to. Added 
to this was the prevalence of the " pahi - kasht " that is 
cultivators holding land in a different village from that which 


a custom evidently arising from the scarcity of 


cultivators and which indicated the necessity of permanence in 


the habits of tenres at that time. As stated earlier , it was not 


feasible to have a uniform jama for the whole district .( 23 ) Even 


though Lalitpur had an irrigated area of 16% a 


Lalitpur remained backward. In the Jhansi 


district* the jama rate was higher and the government demand was 


much higher as the irrigated area was higher and it supported a 


denser population. Hence in the Khalsa land 


demand at 12 anna 


Since the reduction in jumas was made 


annas in 


in 1861-62, the revenue was collected without much difficulty and 


were classified according to the number of 


rate from 





7 maunds Rs. 11” 13-0 
interest) Rs . 5- 0-0 


Wheat - 1 acre - 
Reductions (seed 
Balance 


This was to be divided by two which would made the 
zamindar’ s share, or rent, amount to Rs . 3. But by assuming only 
half the land to be sown with wheat and the rest with jowar and 


5 maunds 


Oowar 

Reduction 

Balance 

Zamindar’ 


the zamindars. Similarly from wheat 


so called from adding to the crop rate, half the amount plus two 
annas. These cesses therefore had to be treated as part of the 
actual rent, and as in the settlement jumabundes all charges for 


rent were lumped together .( 26 ) 


when 


now 


situation. But the 


the district and the effect of the summary 


British administration 


had shown, that they pressed severely on the people as 


mentioned earlier 


times 


It was essential and sagacious that assessing officers 
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and that a light and 


should have started with reduction 


-raent was e 


country. In the absence of any reliable data, to the area 


which 


omewhat 


recorded rentals which were taken in cash, were 


trustworthy. But then authencity was doubtful. Some paragana 


essments were too high, proprietary right 


were not confirmed or recognised. The basic question 


calculations were made to retrieve revenues 


fell into the 


of monied cl'iss who were able to retain land and they 


hand 


sought to squeeze as much as they could from the ryot 


benef itted from this settlement at the expense of the people. The 


capacities of the villagers or perhaps were anxious to show that 


they performed well by retrieving maximum from the cultivates 


accepted the highest offer quite irrespective of the fitness or 


otherwise of the trader who was least interested in the welfare 


when settlement 


Further 


indiscirminately . Settlements were fixed after that true rental 


value of the land was calculated and the figure was always on 




ide. Appeals made against the present 


ettiement 


To add to all these problems the famine of 1868-69 


e seriousness of the situation. The demands 


continued to be same, v?hen reductions were 


Banda : Settlements upto 1874 


The revenue admi 


arrival of Captain John Baillie 


When the British were 


Uiicix berriuory t-ne new settlements were increasinfly 
adding to the British revenue. In the pre-British days local 
revenue assessments were heavy and more so there was not much 
uniformity in the pattern of settlements or collection. 


ucceeded by Erskine, who conducted the 


are incomplete and there 


fio^iessive ennancement. Local revenue assessed throughout 
the district and although 1/1 1th of the estimated assests was 
allowed to the proprietors, the settlements he made were 
unfavourable. The only important fact was that the regularity in 
collection was instituted and the revenue establishment of the 
district was made permanent . f 27 1 ErsWin<=. v... 


Wauchope who introduced the 


ettiement with and 


without 


would then be able to 





essments which had retrogressive effects 


Waring who took charge of the district 


ettlements upon principles of auction 


after Wauchope, started 


and sold the land and fixed the revenue upon the b&§i§ 


of competition. and without judging of the ability of hiS 


subordinates for their skill in framing estimates to support an 


increased demand. It led to the transfer of many estates and to 


the compulsory sale of others and numbers of the proprietors 


willing to pay the revenue, later didn’t want to do so. The 


proceeds from sales were frequently insufficient to provide the 


enhancements amounted a 40% incrrese which was a death below to 


the agricultural community of Banda. (29) Successive officers 


continued this tradition of constantly increasing the settlement 


in view of the fact that agricultural prosperity wa 


optimum in 


individual 


It has been noticed that the British policy of 


tatu 


Banda and other Bundelkhand district 


had suffered from the 


incur 


policy. Money was required and Bundelkhand was destined to 


quota 


district as then dscribed, the variation of land revenue demand 


presented a remarkable contrast. The revenue assumed in the 


ealier settlements was believed to' represent a large proportion 



of the assets than that assessed at a later settlement. Thi 


then 


was the condition when Alan Cadell took over this district 


1874 


When Cadell took over, the distres 


community was most serious. From 1869-70 


the area under 


cultivation had fallen from 6,53,583 


UX..J OA L, . 1 . o ; me government was unsuccessful in realising the 
revenue from estates under direct management. The settlement 
returns showed a decrease in the cultivated areas as that of 
preceeding settlements. The total assessable area had increased 


by 4b, 531 acres (from 9,58,863 to 10,05,394 acres). This incr«as@ 
was due to a Stricter classification of soil brought under 
cultivation. Th- decrease in the cultivated area ■in the 


Kans 


grass and excessive unseasonal 


When settlement operations began under Cadell, the 
black soil tracts were only begining to emerge from the serious 
distress with which they had been struggling, while the villages 
with light and uneven soil were moderately prosperous and 
contended. The classification of soils was done according to 
their productvity. The proportion of the cultivated area for 
which actual and existing soil rates were ascertainable was 48%. 
These assumed soil rates acted as a guide towards determing the 
rent- rat.es. (33) The assumed Hjat/nricr i 



ets and which would form 


With thi 


applicability of the assumed rate 


rent 


a district had been so large that the 


new settlement was 


obviously 


untrustworthy basis of 


He took up the 


on which 


government demand 


hould have been assessed. He abandoned 


nis original proposal of assessing uniformity in the cultivation 
of the large settlement. The standard assumed by Cadell was 


intal of the assumed standard cultivation by 
was estimated by Cadell at Rs . 16,93.658 


assumed 


me jama proposed by him was Rs. 1,88.930 and a sum of Rs . 
1,56,416 below the jama of 1282 fasli which the assumed soil 
rates on existing cultivation would have justified. His assumed 
jama rates were considered to be moderate .( 35 ) 




me term of the revised settlement ran from the 
commencement of 1288 fasli, when the last enhanced re ivesd jamas 
came in force which were much lighter than that of all his 
precedessors . His intention was rot +.0 1 * 4 


demand 







settlement would have yielded a revenue 


which 


assumed 


tandard in a large numhel' of 


tandard wa 


calculated on circle rates which then justified a jama 


ons to introduce moder&tt 


Cadell had good 


introdasifli 


assessments 


assessments 


worked well. Even though the Board of Revenue left the question 


Cadell based his discretion very discreetly in the case of 


paragana Banda in which alone the new assessments came into force 


Later throughout the five paraganas progressive assessments 


been imposed 


It must be taken into consideration that rules were 


rough standards and were liable to constant modification 


according to the varying circumstance 


fact that 


Cadell 


did not 




tandard but took into account the existing 


that there was a decrease of revenue 


unduly. Consequently, as mentioned earlier the 


ed and it would work upnto the full 


ive demand was propo 


sments should 


be divided into four instalments. The reason attributed was that 


had been made in this district 


within 


hould have been fixed 


cultivator’s cause that collection dates 


as to be suitable for all season 


the best rule he suggested was to collect when 


Adavances 


who collected 


The village community did not pay till after the 


instalment was due 


assessments were allowed in the Tahsils of Badausa and Sihonda 


but not until after the revenue had been 


from 1287 fasli 


collected. In this way part of the revenue for the unfavourable 


seasons of 1808-81 wa 


of 1879-80. Extra rents saved in the good years were accumulated 





coriciusion one may say that Banda was given a 


paid up by the stipulated dates they were 


ubject to 


that payment was to have been 


generl decline in agriculture 


It is to be observed that a rigid system of fixing and 
enforcing during a prescribed period a full revenue demand was 
not suited to Bundelkhand. "It was better to lose revenue than 
to injure and destroy". An important factor to be mentioned here 
is that inspite of the reductions he instituted he was not 
sympathetic infact. He was forced to allow reductions in revenue 
rate because the previous rates were beyond the paying capacity 
of the cultivatiors . Moreover, Cadell seemed to be very wise. 


aim behind 31% reductions wa 


nrix^isn in Central India. Hef(riew that Bundeikhand was the main 
centre of the revolt of 1857. Though he never wanted to buy the 
anger of the people by increasing the rates of revenue^ Cadell, 
infact looked after the British interests and was not genuinely 
sympathetic to the Indian cause. His settlement which commenced 
in 1873, lasted for twenty years till 1892, during which period 
the cultivators were not really benefitted. 


ihe Karwi tract lies in the eastern corner of the Banda 
district and forms an irregular trianlge. The southern part 
consisted of broken hilly country. In 1805. Captain Baillie 



auinmecl up the existing settlement followed by Erkine who mad© a 
thtee year settlement ( 1806“1810 . A. D . ) for Rs. 3,79,879.(40) 


wanted to make the settlement 


permanent a 


who hiked the reveneue to 


that in the lack of capacity to pay up, the land would be thrown 


out of cultivation. Orders were thereby issued for the remission 


the country 


During the years between 1815-16 A.D 


witnessed a period of prosperity which Waring took advantage to 


raise the revenue demand ti Rs. 4,81,450 


Below is given a table to show the steady increase in 


maximum 


utter ruin of the people and zamindars 


1223-1227 


1233-1237 


under Reg. IX of 


1833(1250-1279) 


Mayne 





1868 A.D 


From the above table it is clear that until 1868 


when 


Mayne brought peace to the area by lowering the demand to Rs . 
3,60,183, and again by 3.6% but the demands continued to be high. 
The value of land commenced rising again. The reductions w©r© 


a year of drought and scarcity which cast untold miseries on the 


1878-79 


Fatterson commenced his work of the Karwi sub-division in 
11877-78. It consisted at that time of 110 acres roughly. The 
system pursued in Karwi was based oni^ C.A. Elliotin Farrukhabad, 
modified so as to suit the circumst,snnf>R rx-f a_ 


Elliot had described his method 


work. ( 42 ) 


many entries as 


corrected them at the 


ame time, taking into consideration the 


xne villages. The draw back was that in the 

Khasra entries there was nothing to find out the soil rates and 

entries in the area. He could only test fields at random and 

further that was no accuracy in. the calculation and also the 

facts presented to him were not entirely corrfi<-t. r.rxr. coo. i^rx+- 1 „ 



.iL.J i-li’ 


authentic data was not avaiiabie to assess the villages 


Rates prevailing for each classification of soil was mooted. The 


Sir or rent free lands were separated and where even known rents 


helped form guidelines too. Where lump rates were paid the bases 


conventional or standard rates which represented the value of the 


were sometimes too high, as when rates were fixed beside 


Karwi soil was inferior to Banda and Palani . Pattterson 


made allowances on the well manured and cultivated soils. First 


class mar consited of 1.9% of the total area of 2198 acres. 1158 
i acres paid known rates and the rest paid lump rates. The rate was 


very 


mar 


class Kabar the lower rate was fixed at Rs. 2-15-0 and the rate 
per cultivated acre was Re. 1-3-1, and he further made a 
reduction of 3.6% on the existing payments of Rs. 3,45,105.(44) 


eastern part of Karwi the land improved and mar soil 





extended to a large area. Problems were created as settleraent 
officers took the black soil to be the best and I 0.17*4 a A k 


rates, with the result that land which was brought under 
cultivation in 1286 fasli was paying a higher rent even though it 
had not reached the full rate paid by mar soil under prosperous 
circumstances there was a rise in rentals due to a ^ r, 


which inc#reased 


on nor in population 


An important iactor of note is that in the Karwi district 
as in other Bundelkhand settlements, the ordinary standard of 
cultivation had not varied In the thirty years, not that it had 
been taken for cultivation and settlement, but the yearly 
variation of the cultivable area was verv laTse tk-! « 


son endeavoured to obtain 


least tor one paragana had added a round some to 
rentals on this account. He pointed out that a 
jamas did not suit Bundelkhand. It involved unnec 
withdrew stimulant to zamindars and tftn?»Ti+.« ar,ri ■ 


addition wa 


it is necessary to mention that settlements 
in other part of Bundelkhand were effected without an 
of the capabilities of estates and were chieflv hacip., 


upon the 



officers. It could 


hould be 


upon 


prosperity and limits to the power and 


ion could 


ougn up. in the case of Waring, hfe 
maximum for the British Government 


not 


limit 


le seized estates went to the highest 
uggestion to sell of estates to recover 


As a direct consequence of the high rate of revenue the 
areas sold to recover arrears continued to Increase. The amount 
realised from the sale of the land was of the years revenue. 
But these added to the detriment of the year instead of 
cultivable acreage increasing, it decreased from 3,27,621 acres 
to 3,08,037 or by 6%. Added to this was fact that in Bundelkhand 
cycle of magnifioient harvests, during which heavy revenues were 
collected and paid with ease, was followed by period of 
depression and scarcity during which the highest demand of 

rigidly collected revenues caused great distress. No allowances 
were made for these facts. (49) 




hi= predB=..sc.e, but it ^Iso h.rd, „ith the result that the 

region faced ruin, otherwise in a relatively prosperous region. 

Hamirpur. 

Hamirpur was ceded to the British in 1803-04 A.D. In 
1805, Erskine was appointed Collector and remained incharge of 
the di^^strict for the years and made first two settlements. As in 
other parts of Bundelkhand paraganas and tahsils, Hamirpur also 
reeled under heavy settlements. As there was no proper 
demarcation of the district, the total could not be arrived at. 
Heavy balances accrued, in addition to the vagaries of weather 
which further caused destruction of crops and cultivation. There* 
was a 40% increase in the assessment by Erskine who justified it 
by adding that in the context of a bumper harvest, the people 
would be able to pay up. There was no uniformity in assessment, 
the eastern paraganas were settled in a moderate manner, whereas 
the western were pressurized under heavy demands. Subsequent 
settlement officers all envisaged to obtained the maximum from 
the people to f i 1 1 the British coffers. Little or no attention 
was paid to the disastrous results of this policy. 

Allen and Muir' s settlement: 1842-48 

When Allen took over the settlement of the district he 

was not quite conversant with the area so that he was not a 
position to classify the district. Previously tehasildars were 
called upon to classify the villages according to the soil. This 
system was most inaccurate, further reliance was placed on the 
profitability of the villages than on the goodness of the soils. 


Basing his calcuiations on preivious figures of rates, 
he sub^tracted l/3rd to form the revenue rates and this was his 
first basis. Rent rates were formed by putting Re. 1-12-0 on 
every acre of halgoaaree cultivation in the village and 4 annas 
on the cultivated land. Rates werre assumed after considerable 
investigation and were applied to every village but they were 
found to be too high. (48) Besides the above mentioned 
calculation he had special ones for each village - first the 
particular village rates per bigha were applied to the number of 
bighas given in the measurement papers and from the rental thus 
obtained he deducted 40% but this could not be uniformly 
determined as there was no uniform standard of the bigha in the 
vilage. He made assessments of previous Jamas and concluded that 
the revenue collected under duress from ’Capital’ and not from 
village assets was benef icial . ( 49 ) Consequently he initiated the 
system of introducing ’proposed’ jama system, by which there was 
an ultimate decrease in the proposed jama. A gradual and steady 
decrease afforded relief to the cultivators. Resumed Maafee 
patches of land also came under settlement for the first time 
and revenue was paid out of the* projects of the maafee. Below are 
given figures to show the proposed jama and the actual collected 
from the five paragans . ( 50 ) 

Jama assumed by deduced Revenue Rates .... Rs . 7,95,857. 
--- Proposed jama .... Rs . 6,71,833. 

The settlement of 1842 was not quite what the situation 
warranted but it was a step towards retrieving the bad situation. 
Revision of the settlement in the north of the district was 


necessary. Previous over assessments had led to disastfotig 
calamities. It was impetuous to try restore the district to its 
pristine abundance by a rational and moderate approaach so as to 
encourage cultivation. Settlement of people and accumulation of 
capital to resume prosperity. It was potential to develop the 
fallow lands and .the British anticipated a heavy return on these 
lands. But the necessary factors required to make them cultivable 
wdyt. not forthcoming. Consequently the anticipated results did 
not bear fruit. 

Had the revenue settlement been more sagaciouly levied, 
the district would not have suffered in so much as to divest it 
of people. Cultivation and thereon capital emanating from the 
revenue accruing from settlement, levied on crops and soil. The 
harsh settlements had devastating effects. It was a lesson for 
the future settlements which were not to be exacting. This had a 
four fold effect. 

i) the poor collection of revenue. 

ii) the losses registered on the occasion. 

iii) Abandonment of land and the departure and migration of 
cultivators, uncultivated land kept fallow. Subsequently 
these lands were thrown out of cultivation and in course 
of time it was difficiilt to reclaim and bring under 
cultivation. 

iv) Money lenders flourished, but eventually as people could 
not pay back the debts, land changed hands. 


This inherent idea amongst the settlement officers that 


the greater the pressure executed, the more the outturn of 
revenue was a soundless one and it undermined the very roots of 
economic stability on which the British imperialistic designs 
nurtured. It was a miconception that the eagerness and enthusiasm 
with which the zamindars wanted to retrieve their properties was 
not a proof that the settlement was light. It was an inert desiM 
to reclaim his family property. The poverty of the whole district 
and the utter vaiuelessness of landed property were indisputable 
proof of over assessment. 


Table 

showing settlement 

s upto 1836 

1806 

Rs. 

5,92.123 

1807 

Rs . 

5,98,216 

1810 

Rs . 

6,66,093 

1814 

Rs . 

6,72,681 

1816 

Rs. 

8,43,438 

1821 

Rs . 

8,24.848 

1826 

Rs . 

7.93,809 

1831 

Rs . 

6,83,281 

1836 

Rs. 

6,66,200 


JalauQ 

The territory of Jalaun except Koonch and Kalpl 
paragana came under the British jurisdiction in 1831. The four 
paraganas of Jalaun were formed out of the old Jalaun Rajaship, 
Oral, Kalpi, Jalaun and Koonch. Moth was transfered in 1854 and 
Bhanderi in 1856 to Jhansi. 


Prior to 1869 summary settlements v/era carried out by 
the political officers in charge of the district. There were 
four summary settlements made. But these settlements were based 
on inaccurate measurements and on Maratta documents, showing a 
revenue much above what the country could properly pay and 
prosper. The assessment depended on the following factors. (52) 

a- ) former settlements 

b. ) number of acre<- . 

c. ) number of cultivated acres. 

d. ) number of cultivable acres. 

e. ) number of waste acres. 

f. ) number of well irrigated acres. 

g. ) nature of soil. 

h. ) patwari, kanungo and amin rates. 

i. ) Proposed government demand at half rates. 

Jalaun too had suffered from the early settlements which had been 
heavy and unjustified. The district was a wilderness and th@r® 
was no agricultural progress and few villages existed. During th© 
1837 famine, thousands had died, and many migrated to Malwa.(53) 

Lt. Doolon who took over in 1838 saw a ravaged district. 
He made a settlement for five years. His successor Ross increased 
the assessment by Rs . 30,752. This pattern of increasing, 
continued during the term of Erskine. He introduced the Punjab 
survey system by which the field survey on which the settlement 
was based was made by the village patwaries on the Punjab 
system and was the 1st Khusrah measurement (i.e.) measurement by 


plane table) 


and on this plan attempted in the N.W.P.(54) Th@ 
Erskine assessment was hard pressing in some quarters. His land 
tax was levied on a very thin population, when cultivation had 
not reached the desired level. Many left the district and took 
refuge in the Central Province . It must be mentioned that 
Erskine ’s demand was at a higher figure than the rental proposed 
by Major Ternan sixteen years later when the district had been 
brought under cultivation, when most of the Maafee land generally 
the most productive had been resumed. (55) 

Ternan’ 3 Settlement : 1861. 

Major Ternan took over in 1861 and settled the district 
of Jalaun comprising the paragans of Jalaun, Madhoharh, Kunnar, 
Attah and Orai and thirty more villagesof old paragana Indurkt. 
The settlement was for a period of twenty years i.e . from 1st 
July, 1861 to 30th June 1881 A.D.and was aware of the severity of 
his predecessor’s assessment and its effect. He was of the 
opinion that "the previous assessments had always been too 
high, , and therefore when he took charge of the district after 
the rebellion he worked laboriously at the assessment .( 56 ) 

The criteria for settlement which was adopted by Major 

Ternan ■ was , 

i. ) position of each village. 

ii. ) situation with regard to others. 

iii. ) position near water source. 

iv. ) all other points of importance 
V.) nature of soil. (57) 



— t Of resumed .aafee lands 
including whole village patches, malikana and malgoozaree grants 

acres. These lands had been settled at half rental 

assests. When maafee tenure*? v.ar) , 

ures had been confiscated for rebellion, 

their possession had been forfeited «r.H +v. i, ^ 

iurieiT-ed and the maafeedar was 

converted into a heneditar. oultivator. The total revenue 

demanded tro™ thla district „asHs. e.ls.SOO, on a total 

cultivated acreage of 44,095.(58) 

In paragana Oral, Ternan says. “ the greater part of 
the soil of the paragana was brought under oultlvatior, but no 

iniprovement could be effected until ir 

exiected until Eurropean capital was put 

into it. A settlement could be beneficial only then"., 69 , 

In Madhogarah paragana the malgoosars were very poor and 
the bet villages were in the hands of Mahajans. With the 
in.posltlon Of Ternan’s, settlement, the population recovered from 
Its exhaustion and there was a revival of agriculture. Major 
Ternan reduced the assessment by Rs. 12,990. thereby giving some 

-lief to the cultivators. It was slightly complicated in the 

sense that the revised demand of Ternan encluded a large sum 
Which was assessed on resumed land which had paid no revenue 

earlier. The assessment was not made upon any scientific or 

systematic plan. (60) A senior mamber of the Board of Revenue had 

visisted Jelaun. while the settlement was in progress in 1863 

mentioned in a note I„ Jalaun instead of average rates 
<i-e. rates on the classes of soil on the paragana average ,. Major 

Terrnan adpoted a special set of rates lor each village" . These 

had formed the basis of his assessment .( 61 ) 


■ 


!■ 


Hajor Ternan had 


the 


ascertained as nearly as possible 
actual rates in each village, based on the rent demanded from 
surrounding villages, which had similar locations, edual 
o apao ity or othe y'u 

y oxnerwise with the same kind of soil. (62) 

There was another assessment made chiefly on the Jama 

band!., or rent rolls, "checked by a general reference to the 

rates, at which the revenue so calculated would fall as compared 

with neighbouring villages and influenced by local Inquiry, to 

personnel knowledge of the circumstances and assets". We do not 

have much information regarding as to how he dealt with concealed 

assets or what measures he took for retrieving the amount which 

was the difference between the recorded rents and that actually 
collected . ( 63 ) 

The cultivated area assessed for revenue was 4,55,224 
acres and the cultivable area was 5 . 39 , 161 acres. The revenue 
assessment made for the cultivated area was Rs . 6 . 13.360 which 
amounted to Re. 1-5-10 per cultivated area and Re. 1-2-2 per 
culturable area, which was slightly higher than the Jh&nsi 
district, where the rate on cultivated area was Re . 1 -4 -1 1 , by th® 
new assessment as the soil was rich. (64) In Hamirpur the rate 
per cultivable area was lower than in Jhansi i.e. Re. 0-15-2, 
inspite of Hamirpur and Jalaun paraganas having the same degree 
of fertility. The assessment on the whole Was not as severe as 
the earlier ones. (65) In 1865-66 , the rental assets stood at Rs . 
13,73,905 half of which would give a revenue of Rs . 6,86,950 

instead of Rs. 6 . 1 3 . 36i; . ( 66 ) 


9S 




/ ‘ ‘ 


it is 


appax'cxit that the amount of 


resumed rich iafidi 


formerly held by M.feedar, yielded rev.ne. which compensated for 

the remission he made. In making the settlement Major Ternan 

endeaovoured to secure a dnct r'o+.,v.r. i , 

return or surplus to the cultivator 

and farmer for their labour and risk at the same time he saw that 

a fair share of the rent or profit went to the Governement, He 

took into consideration the prices of grain at the time, to work 

out how much the farmer was to pay to the government . 

The year 1868-69 had been one of severe drought. 
Remissions were made and the cultivator^ was not hardpressed to 
pay his dues. The governement under took the construction of 
canals and also recommended to make Jalaun district one of thQ 
most productive in India. (67) 

The Jalaun settlement was exceptional in its character 
that it was not a revision of an elaborate settlement. It was 
carefully prepared and considering the agricultural conditions 
and other protracted interruptions a permanent settlement was 

not feasible. However, this settlement was fixed for twenty 

years. 


r.. 


We have seen the pattern of the settlements which were 
to extract optimum revenue from a practically incapable class 

whose livelihood depended on the soil they tilled. In the next 
chapter it will be seen how the second regu4<Lr settlements 
worked. The first did not improve either the condition of the 
peasants, cultivators or land holders instead depleted them of 
all resources to regenerate revenue. 
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anaiy^ia of Revenue administration reveals the 

truth that the British had made it a 1 -t ■*. 

It a policy to extract more and 

more revenue from the a P-ri i ^ 

agriculturists so that the people could 

remain confined and poverty strioir«v. -ru 

P verxy stricken. The economically back ward 

inhabitants would be busy in seaToVi-? no- -p 

uusy in searching for opportunities to meet 

both end= and thus they would not be in a position to raise their 

voice against the British. Moreover, had other objectloea too. 

They gave concession in revenue rate to the people who war, 

famous for their noteriety. It is because of this policy that the 

aettlement officers allowed relaxation in the Bundela dominated 

in halitpur whorp^a® pwo i * 

wnerea^ the laborious peasants were heavily 

taxed. The British aimed that confining +v,i=. ^ 

L-ncii coniinirig the socio-economic 

bachwardness of Bundelkhand so the European missionaries could 

have easy access to this region. Thus they paved the way for the 

propaganda of Christianity in Bundelkhand. 
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Chapter 6 


SECOND I^TTL^NTS OF THE DISTRICTS OF JUANSl, 

LALITPUR, BANDA, HAMIRPOR & JALAON. 

In the preceeding chapters we have seen how the 
imposition of the settlements adversely affected the economic 
history of Bundelkhand. That, to this day the region remains 
backward. This constant bid to re-settle the district caused 
confusion and a feeling of insecurity amongst the people. The 
basic idea as mentioned earlier was to raise the revenue and the 
means to be whatever it may have been. So long as an increase of 
revenue was obtained it was received as an indication ©f 
prosperity and the limit to the power and possibility of paying 
appears never to have been contemplated. Many inequalities of 
assessment occured but no attempt was made to rectify the errors, 
Reductions were nominal with a view to appease certain section of 
revenue payers who could be utilized for the benefit of the 
British cause in Bundelkhand. This indirectly gave birth to a new 
class of people - the money lenders - to whom land was mortgaged , 
Nothing substantial was done to improve the irrigation which was 
so necessary for the cultivators. 

In the course of the settlements, Bundelkhand passed 
through severe famines. No concertive effort was made in this 
region to alleviate the suffering of the people. One tends to 
contemplate on the fact that was this deliberate deprivation as 
follow up of Bundelkhand’ s contribution to the 1857 events. Why 
was such a harsh treatment meted towards Bundelkhand ? Under 
circumtances the second regular settlements 
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"these 


were 


instituted . 


Jhansi • 2nd Regular Settlement by Impey and Meston 1884. 

In October, 1887, the decision was taken to hold t 
cadastral survey and start a settlement of the district and 
consequently in October 1888, the district was delcared to be 
under settlement. The period was for twenty years. 

Jhansi district as it stood in 1886 (inclusive of 
Lalitpur) was 1,494 sq. miles in area.(l) The condition of 
district was not encouraging. The cultivation had declined in 
contrast to the situation, at the commencement of the last 
settlemeht. The cultivable land fell from 3,93,401 acres to 
3,5v),629. (2) Except for some medieval tanks constructed by the 
Hindu Rajas, irrigation was not introduced to the benefit of the 
cultivators who still relied on natural rain or, used water from 
wells. Moreover, Kans problem was not tackled effectively, so as 
to completely bring about an extension in agriculture. Though the 
Betwa canal was constructed since the last settlement as a 
protective measure against brought it was scarcely used in Jhansi 
district. 

Owing to the unculturable, as it was barren the sparse 
population, cultivation never reached its optimum level. In 
1889-92, 42% of the total culturable area was cultivated and in 
1903, it was 33% only. This manifests itself in the neglect of 
agriculture and the governmental apathy towards it. (3) Though 
the increase in populatin during the decade of 1881-89 was 
approximately 7.21% but this barely made up for the losses from 


emigration and diaeaaa dating the periode, of agrioulturai 
depression .( 4 ) 

Impey and Meston undertook the task of iraspecting the 
areas under their jurisdiction. The settlement officer’s 
inspections were udertaken to satisfy them that the verified rent 
rolls correctly represented the rental actually existed and to 
enable them to frame correct rentals. (5) As in previous 
settlements the officers ascertained and their credibility 
tested by analysis of field and field rents. For the purpose of 
assessment soils were classified. Villages were grouped into 
assessment circles, differential soil rates were declared in the 
manner prescribed by rules. (6) As in other parts of 
Bundelkhand, the soil classification was done according to 
natural distinction - viz. mar, kabar, parua and rakar. Villages 
were grouped together according to the soil, into assessment 
cirrcles mainly with reference to their rental incidences. 
Consideration should have been given to facilities available but 
this was not so. (7) The Chief use of these assessment cijfclea 
was to bring together groups of villages to which the same set ©f 
rates could be applied for the purposes of correcting the rent 
rolls. The idea was to give assessment circles a fairly 
homogenous character. 

Lump rates were analysed with recorded rates and compared 
with actual rents. If the rates were supported by rentals they 
were accepted, but where it was not so, they were taken as 
indicating the comparitive value of the different soils and this 
gave a scale from which rates could be deduced from the 
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recorded 


rent which were again analysed. i9j Mention should be made of the 
fact that there was a cotnparitively high incidence of the assumed 
rental especially in the case of the sir lands, cultivated by 
proprietors .( 10 ) This was highly improper as to increase rental 
value of t.his class of land just on grounds of its superiority, 
and the output not being taken into consideration. 

The methods and calculation by which the rental assets of 
the cisrict were ascertained formed the basis of the 
assessment. (11) Settlement officer's framed circles and chose 
rate after inspection . Final classification was effected after 
the inspection of the whole tahsil had been completed. (12 ) In 
Jhansi, tehsils were divided topographically and not into 
paraganas . ( 13 } It thus appears that the classification was based 
on the consideration of rents. Great weight was given to this 
factor. It is not p'oper and correct to use or equate as a 
standard for determining assessment, rent rates of land. The 
British corresponded generally rents rates with its natural 
advantages and rental capacity. Further, they forced the rents on 
custom and not actual calculation and findings. The fixing of 
rentals depended entirely on the whims of the settlement 
of f icers . Further , in due course of time certain villages may have 
bettered its capacity to pay rent. Consequently a revision was 
necessary on the other hand some areas would require remission on 
account of inability to pay. 

Classification was baaed on the state of the villages at 
the existing time or when settlements took place. This was a 
major flaw as due to several reasons the productivity of the soil 


could diminish and the rates once imposed would be difficult to 
alter. impey and Meston have agreed that the classification of 
the sub-division was advantageous in respect that an appropriate 
set of standard rates was established .( 14 ) But this was not so. 
If the rakar or parua tract had been left as one circle of 
similar soil to certain extent of similar advantages, it would 
have been extremely difficult to select, with such very different 
villages, single set of standard rates for the circle which would 
have been impossible to secure that the rates selected should 
correspond to any great extent with the rates actually paid th© 
circle. Such rates were merely average if not inapplicable, when 
standard rentals were calculated. 

In connection with the Question of formation of circles 
and selection of standard rates it become necessary to determine 
the rent rates to be assumed on the basis of the actual rents 
to be paid per acre for each class of soil a no rates were 
actually on record of having been paid. Further, the recorded 
the rates in the rent rolls or old wajib-ul-arzes were obviously 
not a correct and safe guide to rental affinity. 

Once the standard rates were selected three kinds of rent 
rates were calculated. This gave rise to serious anomalies in 
the system. There were several lacunae. In case of villages half 
cultivated by tenants and half by proprietors, the rates' were 
based on the actual rents which weare-calculated on the basis of 
natural advantages and rents. (15) In the grain rented land, 
assessment on the grain produce was of no value. Hence, payments 
were made on cash lents between the time of survey and time of 
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inspection . 


Under these circumstances, extension of cultivated land 
was never permanent and the rapid changes in the area together 
with the nature of fluctuating cultivation in the Jhansi area 
that made it impossible for a steady cultivation. 

The settlement was not a productive one in that it gave 

rise to complications regarding the payment of revenue at the 

stipulated time. Cultivation fell by 9%. There was an increase of 
18% in the settlement which was highly unjustifiable and grossly 
unjust. Famines .which ravaged Bundelkhand at this time, further 
broke the rent paying capacity but the government did not allow 

respite and in the following chapter we shall see the revenue 
levied on the district, 

Lalitpur Hoare 1893 

The decision to revise the former settlement of Lalitpur 
sub-division was decided in 1893. Accordingly it was cadastrally 
surveyed in 1895, 1896 and 1897 . Though the operation was not 
profitable one but a revision was considered advisable on 
administrative grounds. Village maps had become obselete, the 
question of the states of the land holders was an important 
question which had to be discussed and settled. Further serious 
irregularities in the existing assessments called for a 
redress. (17) " Owing to the precariousness of the nature of 

cultivation in Bundelkhand, revenue assessment presented greater 
difficulties than in any other part of the province." - J.O. 
Miller, who was chief secretary in a Tetter to the Government of 


N . W . t' . and Oudli . 


i'or revenue purposes Laiitpur was divided into tv?© 
talisiis - Laiitpur and Mehroni. The totai area undei* cadastral 
survey which preceeded the settlement operations was 11,53,372 
acres. Out of this 4,37,734 acres or rather about a third 
contained the black soil tract which monopolises the southern 
portion of the sub-division .( 18 ) The actual area under 
cultivation was 2,76,864 acres which indicates a decline ©f 
19,157 acres. (19) This was a result of the severity ©f 
settlement. Laiitpur was subjected to serious agricultural 
depression culminating in the famine of 1303 fasli and 1304 
fasli, 1894-96. 

Hoare commenced with his settlement. The soil was chiefly 
black where cultivated and rest of the area there was red soil, 
The differentiation of the sub-division into red and black soil 
tracts was the most important for revenue purposes. Hoare based 
his assessment on reliable recorded rental of the year in 
question .{ 20 ) This information was supplied by patwaris. But the 
important fact here is the reliability of the information as the 
patwaris did not keep up dated maps, calculation and the 
fluctuating cultivation. Consequently, Hoare could not base his 
calculation on actual circle rates, instead the tenants cash 
rental of the year of record was generally accepted as a basis fo 
assessment, except in cases of "Pahi " cultivation .{ 21 ) In areas 
of excessive fluctuating cultivation the average rental of the 
year of verification "as taken as the basis of circle rates. (22) 
The real problem of settlement rose in the assessment of the 



depreciated viiiages which formed the buik of the biaok sell 

tracts, it was unfair on the part of the Uovernment to assess for 
a long period on the depreciated assets of the year of record and 
consequently summary settlements became necessary. 

Hoare further faced diff iculity in that five out of 
seven paraganas showed the effects of calamities such as weather 
vagaries. In the remaining two paragans in the year of 
verfication, that it 1302 fasli, the result of the famine were 
visible. There was a decline in the cultivated acreage, and the 
valuable rabi crop. Under the circumstances it was advisable to 
either- postpone or order a new survey. (23) 

Those villages in which assets of 1303 fasli were fairly 
equal to or greater than the normal assets, such villages were 
assessed once for the usual time. Secondly, those villages in 
which the assets of 1303 fasli were fairly equal to normal 
assets, but which suffered temporarily, such villages were to be 
assessed at a reduced Jama for three years founded on the 
estimated assets of 1305 fasli. The full Jama was payable afttf 
three years and ran till the end of the period of settlement. (24) 
Hoare decided to fix a normal Jama and periodically inspection 
and revision of assessment would be made till the normal demand 
was reached. But these valuations were not foolproof. 
Consideration of ability to payment was not even a major factor 
in extracting revenue from the impoverished peasants and 
cultivators. There is hardly any mention of the measures taken by 
the government to induce agricultural prosperity to enable the 
revenue payers to be able to meet the demands. Reduction on the 






Jamas did riot mako any diitei^ence as th© amount payable wss 
always and unreasonable one. 

In the remaining paraganas, villages which had not 
sufffered from severe deterioration, such villages were assessed 
on the figure of record. Those which had suffered from quasi 
permanent deterioration, they were settled for five years in the 
estimated assets of 1305 fasli.(25) For these village a normal 
demand was fixed and a revised demand was realised from 1311 
fasli, on calcualtions based on the figures of 1310 fasli.(llS) 
Though revision of settlement took place at regular interval! 
till the areas were in a capacity to pay the normal demand, it 
was not possible to achieve this except under duress. 

It is evident as figures prove that the settlements were 
unequal and not uniform in their incidence and many cases of over 
assessment occured. In villages where indication of slight 
development were sighted, higher revenue was extracted from them. 

Villages were grouped into circles as far as possible on 
topographical divisions. But circles were unduly multiplied and 
villages grouped more in accordance with their size and 
importance than the rates realized in them. Previous methods of 
that settlement were an assesment on assets which were a 
compromise between valuation at circle rates and actual recorded 
assets. (27) 

Reductions were insignificant. Hoare initiated a decrease 
of Rs. 9,134-1-7 or 6.06% in real revenue. This demand of 1306 
increased after a course of progressive demands and an 


fasli 


increase of 8.16% in real revenue nn 4 ■ . 

revenue on the expiring demand. The 

period for which the demand was proposed was thirty years. (28) 

During Hoare's tenure the condition of the sub-division 
had deteriorated . Since the last settlement the spring crop had 
reduced by 50%. (29) There was' a depreciation in black soil and 
mixed soil tracts. The red soil tracts had made steady progress 
in all paraganas. As the red soil villages paid revenue steadily, 
they were made to bear the brunt of immediate enchancement in 
revenue falls. Though the incidence of normal revenue on 
cultivated area had increased from .63% to .70% but its 
incidents on culturable area had decreased from . 20 % to . 19 % 

owing to an increase in culturable area due to more correct ioll 
classification, (30) 

Though Lalitpur came on the Railway map the improvement 
was negligible and it continued to remain in much the same state 
as earlier. There was no change in the character of proprietary 
rights nor was there any change in the general agricultural scene 
^ justify of warrant any great, changes in revenue. It 

continued to be in a apathetic condition till it was absorbed in 
the Jhansi constituency. 

Hamirpur Neale 1880 

Hamirpur had not revived in any way since the last 
settlement and remained backward. This resulted in the continuous 
low payments of revenue which was natural . 


When Neale was appointed the settlement officer the 


admin istration was iri a chaotic state. He reviewed the earlier 
settlements and pointed out that the preceeding officers did not 
have exclusive experience and hence the improprieties in the 
revenue system . He attempted to rectify and accurately measure 
and get maps by professional survey officers. The famines of the 
preceeding years, the depopulation and distress of the country, 
the following off in the cultivation, the great fall in the value 
of land, the large number of village under the management of 
government officers owing to the balances of revenue, 
contributed to the stupendous task, Neale had to face. The 
previous settlement amounted to Rs . 10,84,395 and this increase 
was chiefly due to the resumptionof revenue free lands and 
asessment of alluvial and pasture lands. (31) 

Neale incorporated Mr. Smith's method who had settled 
Hamirpur and Sumerpur paragans In the Hamirpur district, there 
was an unusually large proportion of land recorded as paying 
known rents, or in lump sum for each field, in fact nearly half 
the cultivated area paid in such a manner. Rest of the land paid 
lump rents in an aggregate holding which comprised of many 
different soils. (32) But this system was inadequate and useless 
for the investigating officer’s purpose .( 33) Neale stuck the 
system of rates or of lump sums for each field. But it is to be 
noted that there was one flaw that all the rates for the same 
soil were not uniform consequently the inclusion of very low 
rates reduced the average of the whole and if they were not 
included they converted the process of collecting average rates 
into a process of selecting suitable rates which was a totally 


different system. 


Another way of erasing the anamoiiss of the inequalities 
was to select standard villages (or model villages) which paid a 
fair rent for the soils they comprised, thereby raising the rates 
of other villages. In order to meet the disadvantages of relying 
heavily on average rates collected indisciriminately, Neale 
recitified the rates in the standard or model villages .( 34) 
Further, the rates were made flexible depending on the soil and 
customs of the paraganas . { 35 ) e.g. In paragana Hamirpur an 
average of Rs. 4-12-2 per acre, while in Mahoba on the same soil. 
Rs. 3-4-3 per acre was taken. The difference was 3% - 5%. (36) 
This is to prove the wide disparity and any attempt which wags 
made to bring about an average, resulted in violent reactions, 
borne paraganas like Rath, northern Mahoba were assessed by Smith 
while Hamirpur, .^umerpur and Jalalpur by Neale. (37) 

One has to admit that the task faced by Neale was 
stupendous as to synthesize the different prevailing rates and 
devise a uniformity to enforece on the whole district. N@alt 
proposed seventeen different rates for each of the seven 
paraganas .( 38 ) To confront such a complex situation was a problem 
for Neale who resorted not to make any readical changes in the 
prevailing system. The number of classes accorded to the soil in 
most of the paraganas was four. (39) Then taking class 1 Ito 
consideration he deduced Rs. 5-5-6 to Rs. 4-1-10 . The average 
rate worked out was Rs.s 4-12-6. This was the average rate for 
mar. (40) Parua soil was fixed at Rs. 4-5-6 to Rs 2-3-0. The total 
cultivated area for the whole district was 7,35,758 acres of 


per acre. (41) This 


which 49% paid an average rate of Rs. 2-9-9 
way all the soils were classified and the rates fixed. But the 
returns proved conclusively that the settlement statistics was 
good deal below the average. Consequently, the question was 
decide dn the area of cultivation which was eventually put down 
as 37,762 acres. (42) 

In 1877 and 1878, two seasons of almost unprecedented 
drought ensued. Consequently, in many villages reductions were 
resolved upon. Assumptions had been made reqarding the extension 
of cultivation. These assumptions were largely modified with 
reference to the system of average standard of cultivation 
adopted in the assessment of the Banda district .{ 43 ) 

Neale was in no way a partisan of a hov?i !^ the woes of the 
cultivators, instead in addition to the jama delcared on the 
cultivated and cultivable area, on the usual principles of 
assessment, a special conditional jama was fixed in a certain 
part of the forest area, with the object of inducing the 
zamindars preserve country and hills. He calculated the average 
rate on actual assessing which worked out to Rs. 2-14-2.(44) 
Inspite of the repercussions of famine which ravaged th@ 
district, Rs 9450 more was collected in 1289 fasli, Rs. 2560 In 
1293 fasli, Rs. 840 in 1295 fasli and the remaining balance of 
Rs. 460 in 1297 fasli. 

Following the settlement and in the years ensuing land 
was partitioned and mortgages took place. It is shocking to note 
Neale’s statement in which he says “Warring’s persistant over 
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assBSssnsiiL was iiiciBcd. foi^tunate event in the histojry of th# 
district, because it warranted reduction in the long run. fhi 
high assessment could not be put in execution . ( 45 ) 

This negative approach towards Bundelkhand to restrict 
the growth of the area into prosperous region as Bengal , was 
highly condemnable. It has been repeatedly pointed out that 
Bundelkand wa an area where speculative fixation of land revsnue 
was not suitable. Yet the settlement officer paid little heed to 
the prevailing conditions with the result that instead of 
progression, the district steadily slipped back into 
deterioration. Economic depredation of the cultivator class led 
to outbursts of mass migration, fall in cultivation and resorts 
to dacoity in the area. Further, there was a tendency of growth 
of the money lending calss - the advent of the "Marwari". 

Jalaun White 1889 

The last settlement of this area was sanctioned for 
twenty years from July 1st 1863 to 30th January 1883, but 
continued to the in force in the case of two paragons (Orai and 
Jalaun.) till 20th June 1886 and in the case of the remaining 
three paragons till 30th June 1887. 

There was a large increase in the uncultivated but 
culturable land partly due to land having been thrown out of 
cultivation in anticipation of resettlement and partly because of 
some land having been transferred from 'barren' to 'cultivable as 
land from the former category was changed to culturable .{ 46 ) The 
British Government took this as wilful abandonment of cultivation 



on the part of the cultivators to avoid increase ol revenue at 
the existing settlement. (47) They were of the opinion that at the 
last settlements > that is at the time of Ternan, land which had 
been classified as barren was in fact really culturable. Ternan 
had based his settlement on 4.32,199 acres of cultivation. On 
this calculation there was an increase of about 9. 1% in 
cultivation since the last settlement. (48) This proves that th# 
cultivators were not wilfully avoiding the cultivation of land a® 
has been presented by the British Government. 

Mr. White who was appointed settlement officer advocated 
a revision of revenue as there was a substantial return in the 
shape of increased returns of revenue. The assessment of the new 
revenue was to be based as far as possible on the average acstual 
recorded rental. Rent rolls were to be corrected. To serve thsi*' 
own interest, leniency was shown towards Bhaichara brotherhood 
and other communities of cultivating land holders. (49) 

The total area to be settled was 9,90,662 acres 
comprising of five paraganas of Orai, Jalaun, Madhogarh, Koonch 
and Kapli. Right at the onset, Mr. White raised the jamas and 
revised the ki:..tbandis for the collection of revenue . He raised 
the jama on revenue free tenures also from Rs. 6,28,474 to 
Rs. 7, 40, 338. The increase in the revenue from both sources, i.e. 
Khalsa and resumed muafis was Rs . 7 , 54 , 229. ( 50 ) 

White personnally inspected every village before 
assessment, going over its lands, noting the quality of its soils 
and of st 


rent rates, general condition of the proprietary and the tenafitry 
and all factors which had a bearing on the revenue to be fistid. 
After examining the village rent rolls and collecting them With 
his inspection statements he classified the villages i.e. formed 
standard circles of assessment .( 51 ) In the paraganas of Koonch of 
Jalaun and Madhogarah he formed four classes or circles of 
assessment and in the paraganas of Oral, Kalpi five each. Next 

he deduced standard rates and standard rent rolls. Standard rates 
were drawn by classifying the soils from the cultivating 
holdings, therein of tenants " paying cash rents according to the 
attested rent rolls , modified in some instances to meet the 
particular circumstances of the class. (52) The great basis of 
the revision was the village rent roll. These measures were aimed 
at minimising fraud, but there was not much success. The 
settlement was imposed with much rigour although some efforts 
were made to bring uncreclaimed waste land under cultivation, it 
was unsuccessful. The Government was particular that ’sir’ land 
was not be treated with leniency. A total of 8,947 acres was 
added to 'sir' lands making it a total of 94,071 acre, which was 
a 21.6% increase at a rate of Rs. 4-0-8 per acre rental 16,242 
acres and all the rest for Rs. 2-12-0 per acre. (53) This was 
most unfair and harsh as in the distribution of the village jama 
after the revenue engagement, the individual ’sir’ holding had to 
be followed in the ’pattis’ too, (54) In the Mahals the old 
revenue had been enchanced too. Regarding the revenue the tract 
in the Jalaun area, a 12% cess had been imposed on all liable 
revenue free lands. . , 

Below are the coraparitive figures for the revenue 


settlement .( bb ; 

Keai Kevenue of last settlement 
Real Revenue of last year of 
last settlement 

Real improve in course of settlement 

New Khalsa Revenue of present 
Settlement 

Total new Revenue (Real) 

Total Real Revenue 

Further, barring the rabi and kharif productions of each 
village for the past six years, he percentaged them, struck the 
average for each harvest. (57) These revised ^kistbandis were 
sanctioned by the Board of Revenue and put into execution with 
the new assessment. 

As in the case of other districts, settlement were 
instituted with the optimum extraction in view. There was 
considerable difficulty in realizing the government deraamd and 
that in certain villages the cultivated area progressively shrank 
from year to year. No genuine effort wasmade to enquire as to why 
the settlements broke down. No consideration was paid to the 
vagaries of weather and the quality of land. 

In the land holdings, two equal shareholders found 
themselves ladded with different quotas of the jama and the party 
whose quota was larger was excused in he was not able to pay 

up. It was also possible in the course of the settlement, the 
shareholders on the lighter quota were ’bought ’ by the village 
'banker' when all the efforts of the government was wasted on 
trying to recover the dues. The heart burning of the other co- 
sharers, more heavily saddled, was greatly intensified. The 
’banker’ assumed ’pseudo-ownership' and enjoyed the fruits of the 


Rs. 

6.19,979 

Rs. 

6,28,474 

Rs. 

8,494 

Rs. 

7,40,338 

Rs . 

7,54,229 

Rs . 

1,25,753 


assessment. This paved the way for the money lending class to 
gain a foothold and exploit the situation to their advantage. In 
the sale of mortgage deeds he expressely abandoned his share and 
admitted his inability to full rent. It is therefore undesirable 
that this new feature in the ditribution of revenue throughout 
co-parency tenures. Thus making it positive that in the 
succeeding settlements the sub-tenant would def inetly cease to 
exist, which is exactly what happened.lt was only later when the 
government realised that there was no decline in population 
(1881-1891) 5.2% (58) that they contemplated it was not 
advisable to impose the settlement with vigour. 

To add to this, the district had suffered three bad 
harvests and in 1890, there was much difference in the 
collection. It was brought to the notice that though there had 
been no sales for arrears, no less than 15% of the area had 
changed hands by private alienation during the twenty years of 
the old settlement. VThite had increased the revenue by 20%. The 
figures for white were Rs. 7,54,229 and that of the expiring 
settlement was Rs. 6,28,474; A difference of Rs . 1,25,755 which 
constituted the increase. ( 59) 

Considering the volatile situation in the district, a 
relief was ordered in 1892 when a small reduction was made and 
again in 1694 a further reduction. ( 60 ) The pressure of land 
revenue was attributed to both the heavy assessments and due to 
the unfavourable seasons which produced agricultural 
depressions. There were no resources on reserve to back the 
cultivators. This resulted in revenue accumulation of arrears. 


It/ IS 3. sors fact that White s settlement pressed very heavily on 
the district and although the rent rates on which the assessments 
were Earned were fair enough in themselves with regard to the 
quality of the soil, they were higher than had hitherto been 
paid. 

The earlier settlements were essentially brief and 
summary and were carried out by political officers incharge of 
the districts, who had scanty knowledge of revenue affairs. Had 
there been fixed assessments, cultivation would have rapidly 
increased and revenue would have simultaneously enhanced but to 
the contrary, the assessment pressed heavily in some quarters and 
summary reductions were made. 

The long term deterioration of the province had set in. 
The successive enchancements were unevenly distributed, it fell 
with great severity on paragana Oral whic had been raised by 
28.20%. Within these parganas the burden fell mainly on a 
particular class of villages namely those with good mar soil. In 
the two years following 1890, there were good harvests, but 
arrears continued to accumulate. Eventually the district was 
reported to be in "a condition of progressive decay". This 
c- u 1 tiro a t ed in the famine of 1896“97 when the whole settlement 
broke down and a revision was ordered in 1903. 

In conclusion one may say that in view of the temporary 
revenue settlements, which were subject to revision, after a 
period of twenty to thirty years the government reserved the 
right to participate in the increase of rents arising from any 



expansion 
depriving 
the same 


or improvement in the productivity of land. Thereby 
the real cultivator of any scope of betterment and at 
time exploiting his labour for the benefit of the 


government . 
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Chapter 6 


ElVISION AND FINAL SETTLEMENT OF BUNDELKHAND DISTRICTS. 

The preceeding chapters have brought to light that the 
causes for the economic depredation of Bundelkhand was due 
primarily to the fiscal polcies of the British. The ruin was 
becoming so total that if a revision of the policies had not 
made at this juncture the region would have been totally devoid 
of agriculture which was undoubtedly the backbone of British 
India. Other factors like the character of the people, the soil 
(will be discussed at a later stage) had made the situation more 
complex. The holdings of the Bundelkhand people were small and 
specially liable to seasonal calamities. More than any other 
district it was interlaced with territories of native states. A 
vital factor for agricultural prosperity is irrigation which 
Bundeikand was devoid of. Further, the artificial tanks had 
also disappeared impeding the development of the district. 

Neither in Jhansi or in Laiitpur had more than half of 
the sanctioned term of settlement run, when a revision of the 
demand was deemed necessary. The situation in the post 1896-97 
years was bad for the entire region. In the light of this, the 
^settlements made during the period were not conducive to the 
alleviation of the condition o the people. Though the settlements 
were intended to distribute the the burden of revenue in 
accordance with the capacity of lahdowners to bear it, ' the era 
was one of great depression .( 1) A iafge number of mahals had to 
be settled on low revenue for a ^shdrt tefm ‘ simultaneously . The 



question of intoducing 


ystein of fluctuating 


ment into Bundelkhand 


an idea which had been mooted 


to be adopted. (3) The cardinal features of th© 


system were that all cultivable land 


established 


rent 


were to be excluded from the assets, and that only the former 


should be valued for settlement purposes at the full rate 


The latter which included a 


nominal rate 


and no rents at all. (6) Land which of late had 


been taken in for cultivation from waste was to be valued at low 


and the amount added to the assets a 


Sewai ’ and that the 


ment fixed were to be liable for quinquinnial revision 


According to the increase or decrease of cultivation at revenue 


r on both classe 


of land. (7) 


Jhansi 


Revision 


The last revision of the Jhansi district inclusive of 


Lalitpur (merged into Jhansi in 1891) was based on the papers of 


1902-03 (1310 fasli) in Jhansi and 1903-04 in Lalitpur .( 8) The 


in the district which was reeling under the deterioration 


following a serie 


anxious that the new system of "fluctuating assessment 


for Bundelkhand was to be introduced without delay < (9 ) The aim 


was to revise and fix the total revision for -the whole ditrict at 
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Ks.6,ub, iUii. { lU ) 





but these assessments were not applicable to the red soil areas. 
Owing to different methods of soil classification adopted by 
Irapey in Jhansi and Hoare in Lalitpur, application of this 
principle differed in both areas. (13) In Jhansi "har" was 
classified as "rakar pati'* and in Lalitpur it was sub~divided 
into two sorts of 'duinat and patri’. Xn both however, revenue 
fixed had been distributed over the 'tareta and har' areas, 


1 he settlement was forced, and the proprietors were left 
with hardly any choice but to accept the new 'term' by which 
revenue demand was periodically adjusted to the extent and nature 
of the cultivation. But 1891 and 1901, witnessed a considerable 
fall in population, a decline in crop production and a decrease 
from superior to inferior crops due to weakened resources of the 
people. (11) 


The last settlement of Jhansi proper (1889-92) was 
undertaken by Impey and Meston. The period of settlement was 
followed by calamities. Crops suffered from vagaries of weather 
resulting in the constant demand for reduction of revenue 
periodically. 


black soil areas were assessed under the existing prxnicpies, 


Pirn’s ’revision’ assessment was based on the soil 
classification of the previous settlement, that is , what had 
been instituted by Impey and Meston, was continued, with slight 
modification to combine those in order to bring soli 
classification into line with the rest of the district .( 12 j The 





wisrtt i ixed for future 


ubsequent 


under the ordinary rules 


method the 


precarious cultivation 


allowed for suitable low 


etc. came under the ordinary 


and assessment of the 2nd settlement and fix rate 


future use in the quinquinniai revisions. He revised the 


procedure on the treatment of rents. (17) Occupancy rents were 


cash rented land was concerned 


derived rates for the valuation of non-cash rented land and it 


necessary therefore to determine the area on which the rents 


taken 


were assumed to be payable. In Jhansi the assumed area wa 


to be cultivated in casli holdings plu 


fallow. In Lalitpur it was the holding area after the exclusion 


of the ’Naugir’ rent free land. {18) 


The general method of the formation of circle rates did 
not differ much from that followed at the last settlement. The 


the assumed 


*opted were then such a 


areas in valuation nearly the same as the total recorded rent ana 
they seem to have been applied only to the cultivated portion of 
the assumption area. ( 19 J No deductions were made ' for' fallow land 
in the .holdings of tenants^' for "it’ waSiv-'-reqaided - as, potential 



Secondly, in Jhansi no distinction was made between new 


and established cultivation. Pirn’s revenue wa 


25.07% lower tVian 


cultivation 


possible how much of the decrease was due to an actual 


and how much to difference in the method of 


assessments 


Remission were made but 


revision which was carried out. Consequently, suggestions were 


accepted on grounds of it not being applicable for a district 


with a very small percentage of the area under irrigation and a 


large portion of the total cultivation in the hands of tenants 


It also failed in not providing any method of giving relief to 


laid down in the rates for the 


remission 


The system to be introduced was that the revenue would be 


been in continuous cultivation for three year 


■ 


one year. Ihis theory was abandoned ior this region as the tract 
was precarious, so that the deiiciency oi bad years could be made 
up for by the surpluses of good years and that it was possible to 
fix a nominal revenue disregarding fluctuations of cultivation 
over a very long period. The scanty resources of peasant 
proprietors who were predominant in this part of the country were 
unequal to the strain of a prolonged depression in agriculture 
and it was necessary not only to allow prompt remission in case 
of crop failure, but also to adjust the new revenue to the 
reduced area of cultivation resulting from famine or from spread 
of Kans'an obnoxious weed, which destroyed crops and land. (22) 

The rules framed to carry out this principle were 
favourable to zamindars by separating new cultivation from that 
which had been established and by fixing low rates for the former 
agreeing with the rental customs of the average black soil 
villages. Consequently, agricultural production dropped and 
migrations began. It is to be said that the future prosperity of 
the district depended on the proper working of remission rules, 
rather than on changes in the system of settlement. 


Lalitpur 


Lalitpur had undergone three summary settlements which 
had been uneven. In villages which were prosperious and held by 
landlords and zamindars the assessment was light and in Thakur 
villages unduly heavy with the view to penalise all who 
opposed and caused trouble for the British. (23) The real demand 
for Lalitpur sub-division stood at. Rs . 1,50,618 and the new one 






crop 


but 


vjas ks . 1,62,914. This increase necessitated good 

Laiitpur was recovering irora the devastative effects of the 
famine. Consequently it was not able to pay the increase. ( 24 ) 

To sum up one may say that the Jhansi settlements were a 
rather dismal one. The first regular settlement was completed 
in 1864 and was carried out at a time when proprietors were 
heavily in debt. To make matters worse it was followed by the 
famine of 1869, cattle disease of 1872, an out break of Kans. 
Measures had consequently to be taken to relieve the widespread 
distress resulting in the passing of the Jhansi Encumbered 
Estates Act of 1882 and followed by remission in revenues. 

The settlement of Impey and Meston was followed by a 
succession of calamities and necessitated the appointment of an 
•^Tficer to revise the settlements. Pirn had undertaken the 
revision in 1903, in view of the series deterioration which had 
set in the tract. He proposed the introduction of the new system 
of quinquinnial assessment. 

During the last forty years of the late 19thC all 
competent observers of the condition in Bundelkhand were 
perturbed by the abject poverty of the cultivator, the total 
ruination of the agriculture and the progressive decline in 
culturable land together with migration, divesting the region of 
all conditions conducive to the economic prosperity of 
Bundelkhand. These settlements were handicapped in the beginning 
by the famine of 1869 and widespread distress followed almost 
immediately after their imposition arising from the mutiny 





pei'iod. To add to thi 
for the Jamas. 


s was the demand by the British authorities 


seasonal calamities were disregarded and the strictness 
with Which the demand was collected in years of agicultu^al 
dxsaster could not but have had a most unfavourable effect. The 
decrease in assets in both Jhansi and Lalitpur was due to the 
rental s„te., the neault ot which was that the cash rental and 

eonsecuentlr the valuation oi the assumption areas was 
proportioned more 

nearly to the deteriorated condition from 
which the district was recovering, than to the state of 

cultivation existing when the statistics which were compiled to 
provide tlie basis of Pirn's revision. 

Thercwere differences in the methods of assessments, but 
they were not confined to differences due to the introduction of 
the fluctuating system. Of the total area. U.92>i changed hand, 
during the period of ten years, without counting the numerous 
mortgages, and transfers which had mostly taken place in 

villages. Black soil villaaes baH c.v-P 4 = j 

vixxages had suffered most from the 

misfortunes of this period. (25) 

Increasing indebtdness following the fatal gift of 
proprietary rights caused confusion. This led to subsequent 
action in civil courts and in debt suits. The indebtdness was 
somewhat remeded by the Jhansi Encumbered Estates Act of 1892. 
But this did little in way of stopping land changing hands. 


In conclusion one may say that the short 
modifications of revenue demand were necessarv 


term 


vere necessary, as immediate and 









different way., and in different groups of tahsii 

'.I i ' , - 

amendments of the Land Revenue Act, which was made 


iiberai relief was not given on caieimity. The futuv. 


was impeded, as the proper working o± remiss i ‘Asperity 

. , , _ _ _ _ » \ . h i Q £ w n 


necessary, than on any changes in the system of g 




been reiterated the rigidity with which the ^^®nt . A 


demanded undermined the strength on which the Briti 

economic structure. Consequently, the repercus-sr^ 

^ X o 

fallow. 




, ' WSS' 

^^®®d their 


''^ere to 


3rd and Last Settlement of Jhansi District Lane 

The third and last regular settlement of jv. 
was started by J.’B. Langford who was appointed set+ -i tstrtct 

in September, 1939. He was assisted by H.T. Lane fn, ° ficer 

a. 

time of the 19thC , it was not due for a re-settle^, ' 

Bundelkhand districts were and it was in considev,, ’ other 

for a new J a laun settlement that a change in sett i ^^P-^sals 

was first contemplated .( 27 ) On going through the » Policy 

it • 

difficult to find how the idea of fluctuating asse 

... 


'^®nts f 

arose but it seems to have been assumed from the k ifrst 

circums'tances of cultivation in Bundelkhand ^ "^hat 


cultivation in alluvial mahals and that therefore 
similar settlement policy was required. 


^hose of 
^^^damentally 


The formation of assessment circles was Kf. 

.. . ■ ■ ' "'■■■■ 

quality and topography. The unit of inspection fo^ ^ ^ 



period of settlement. At the time of assessment of tahsiis, 
Lalitpur and Mehroni, certain section of the Land Revenue Act 
were amended - the recognisation of rental previlege was 
abolished and the potential enhancement in rents of hereditary 
tenants was allowed to be accepted in assets. Enchancement was 

limited to 50% above remitted rent, since it was considered that 
this might in a poor tract operate harshly on both tenants and 
landlords. The condition was tViat the remitted rent should not 
have been less than half the valuation, if it was less than 
half: then half valuation or recorded rent was taken. (29) 

The large difference between the area assessed and the 
area cultivated and new fallow in the year of record was mostly 
due to the large area of shifting cultivation particularly in 
red soil circle. The Land Revene Act 63-L (2) ordered a separate 
assessment of assets for new cultivation. To consider the area 
assessed by Pirn as the criterior for separate assessment of 
extension was unnecessary when enchanced revenue had already been 
assessed at various quinquinnial revision, and had actually been 
paid. (30) The total revenue assigned and revenue free area was 
8.2% of the total area of the district. 

The defect lay in the assumption that instability and 
serious fluctuations in cultivation was a permanent feature of 
these districts and the during the thirty years for which rent 
and revenue rates prospered, no change in conditions could be 
made to effect modifications of the scheme. The scheme was based 
on the assessment strictly on the cultivated area in the year the 
asessment was originally . made or subsequently revised. All 


cuitivatioa was classed as "established or oautor" , the iatler 


comprising all land which had been continuously cultivated for 

S5 

less than four years. On the basis of the original asseraent 

separate revenue rates for the future for "established and 
nautor" cultivation vjere fixed and were applied when revenue was 
revised. Variations in the area of established cultivatioii 
det-ermined whebher the revenue should have been revised after 
each quinquenniun . 

Further the impossibility of determining a ’normal area’ 
for assessment the danger of assessment on any average figure 
which might differ widely from that of any particular year was 
emphasized. The se ttlemen t difficulty to proprietors of paying 

such a ’normal’ demand in bad years and its effect in the already 

u 

serious debt situation has been pointed out earlier. 

In view of the circumstances, that fluctuations in 
cultivation with seasonal vicissitudes, was the most distinctive 
feature of the Bundelkhand district and the failure of the system 
of settlement to cope with the difficulties which resulted from 
thereof. Consequently the ’fixed’ demand was done away with, and 
■the five yearly one introduced but that too didn t prove 
successful. The defects of the system become apparent with the 
steady recovery and the return of normal conditions. By norniui 
conditions was meant a state where the cultivated area had 
reached a point at which it could be steadily maintained effort 
in normal seasons. This penalised the development in a manner 
contrary to accepted principles of revenue policy. The poor 
Bundelkhand proprietor was in- fact from this point at a 



disadvantage as compared with other ieiiows in other parts of the 



country . 


Over the period between 1900-1920 the government too 
suffered from its own follies and strictures to adhere to its own 
rules. e.g. in case a year of quinquennial revisions coincided 
with a single one of abnormally low cultivation. Reduction in 
revenue was involved for the next five years in four of which 
cultivation may well have been up to normal standard. 

Consequently, it led to the postponement of quinquennial 

revisions on the ground that the cultivated area of a particular 
district was low and the revenue would be unfair to the 
government. Yet these rules were devised to deal with abnormal 
conditions prevailing in Bundelkhand and the fact that it was 
necessary to modify the system, was a condition which had 


developed since they were first introduced. 


Further, these rules failed to take into account 
abnormally low cultivation and in taking action under the rules 
for remission on account of seasonal calamities, in effect such 
remissions were inadequate and subsequent recovery of the 
cultivated area prevented any relief at succeeding quinquennial 
revisions. This had an impact on the tenant who got inadequate 
relief in rent and this lead to the second point that a revenue 
reduction at a quinquennial revision was accompanied by no 
formal relief to tenants. As to this it was asserted that at the 
time when the rules were introduced that whatever may have been 


the rent recorded it was actually levied only on the area 
cultivated, though even this was qualified by the remark that 




this v^as 


"false if the tuii I'ent was low". 

As the settlement continued it impeded the natural 


development 

of tlie tract and did not 

afford 

relief 

to 

establ i shed 

tenants 

when revenue was reduced. 

Lastly , 

during 

the 

last forty 

years 

of the 19thC, a new factor bad 

arisen 

in 


Bundeikhand and that was the gift of 'proprietary rights’, to the 
land holders. Under Maratha rule the landlord had no saleable 
interest in land and vdien this right was suddenly conferred upon 
them by the British Government, there was no immediate spate of 
decrees for sale which was increase by the exceedingly poor and 
distressed condition of the proprietors and was aggravated by 
several famines. 

The Jhansi Encumbered Estates Act 1892, gave some relief 
but did not go far enough to prevent alienation of land. " The 
job was finally accomplished by the Bundelkhand Land Alienation 
Act of 1903 which prohibited alienation of land by agricultural 
class except with the collector’s sanction. The figures of sale 
by private negotiations showed an increase and decrease during 
the first half of the inter-settlement period. This was 

attributed to the fact of land changing hands from one 

agriculturist to another or form one non-agriculturist to 
another . 

Consequently, progress was hampered and Jhansi continued 
to be in a state of despair when independence came. Agriculture 
was in a state of neglect, land in the hands of non-agricultural 
capitalists and there was utter ruin and neglect. 


Hamirpur 


kavv) 190 3 


The object of the revision of settlement in Hamirpur 
district was to redress the inequalities of the demand and to 
introduce the new system of fluctuating assessment by which the 
revenue demand was periodically adjusted to the extent and 
character of cultivation. ( 31 ) The break down of a settlement was 
Inevitable, however lenient, with the approaching of rigid 
collection . 

In the settlement of Neale, the valuation accepted 
exceeded the actual known assets, and that it followed too 
closely the proceeding demand, without regard to the fact that 
the former settlement was based on the principle of 2/3rd of the 
assets. (32) The rules which were in force allowed the assessing 
officer wide latitude in determining the assets and it was not 
until some time later that the practise was adopted of basing the 
assessment not on the assets which the settlement officer 
believed could with fair management be realized, but on the 
actual know rental. (33) Moreover, it was an accepted procedure 
to retain or raise assessments without any minute regard to 
arithmetical estimates of rent rolls. 

’ Raw, was of the opinion that to redress the inequalities 

of the demand . and to introduce the fluctuating system of 

settlement for future use. The circle into which villages and 

each paragana were grouped at the last settlement were too large 
and included blocks of villages to which the same set of rates 
could not fittingly be applied. (34) For purposes of assessment 



the di strict was divided into twenty tour circles formed on the 
basis of soil characteristics. In these estates the revised 
settlement was imposed for thirty years. The work of finaiisation 
of rates was greatly simplified by large proportion of field 
rents which were adopted by the settlement officer as the basis 
of his circle rates for land in established cultivation. The 
resultant valuation of land in established cultivation differed 
little from the aggregate rental demand of the land in each 
paragana. ( 35 ) The circle rates fixed were based on the recorded 
rents of single fields. The accepted valuation of the established 
cultivated are.;, was only .5% less than that arrived at, by the 
application of circle rates. The net assessable assets of the 
district was placed at Rs. 17,79,469. The revenue assessed was 
Rs. 8,43,888 or 47.42% as compared with Rs . 10,67,821. The new 
demand was 20% lower than of the previous settlement. (36) The 
jama of a mahal was liable to revision every five years if there 
was an increase or decrease of 10% in the area under established 
cultivation, and to reduction if there was a decrease of 15%. (37) 
Just 2/3rds of the established cultivation or a somewhat smaller 
portion of the nautor was let at field rents. The percentage 
j varied from 55% to 85% in various parts of the district. (Under 
i the special rules for Bundelkhand settlements, all land which had 
not been under cultivation for four years with not more than one 
year break was called nautor ) . The remaining third was let at 
lump rates locally known as •■thansas" . The custom of allowing a 
deduction called "Chhuf from recorded rates was continued .( 38 ) 
Though the rental system was a simple one, the proportion of 
land let at known rates was high. In no paragana was the burden 


ut revenue evenly distributed. Furthermore, it did not remove 
the inequalities of the settlement which became uneven in its 
course. The cultivated area of the different paraganas in the 
years of record totalled 7,35,758 acres. The seasons frofil iSBki 
fasli to 1284 fasli were favourable. The following two 
were dry. In 1288 fasli a severe drought curtailed cultivation in 
the north of the district which suffered most. 

Inspite of reductions (for five years) there was a 
considerable increase in mortgages resulting in great loss. Large 
portions of the district were of constract anxiety to the state 
authorities. The district exhibited all the signs of severe 
depressions. Heavy arrears of revenue accrued with decline in 
agriculture. Raw's settlement tried to contend with a series of 
measures undertaken to ameliorate the condition of the district. 
Legislative measures were designed to relieve the chronic 
indebtdness into which the agricultural communities had fallen as 
a result of a succession of bad seasons. Previous settlements had 
been rigid for want of elasticity and adaptibility to the 
fluctuating conditions of the area. The 'final demand’ had to be 
abandoned and the sytem of fluctuating demands was introduced. 

#■ - 

In the economic history of Hamirpur, it is seen that it 
was hot given a chance to improve like Jalaun and it did not 
enjoy the same degree of prosperity which was once the lot of 
the district. Till independence, the district remained in much 

the same way. 

In conclusion it may be said that the connection between 


subsequent history of 


the severity of the assessment and the s 
different villages was due to the fact that the more percentage 
of assets taken, was only one and not the most important of many 
factors which made for the adversity or prosperity of the 
Bundelkhand village. 

h 

Jalaun Hailey 1906 

The third regular settlement saw no significant change 
in the economic condition of the district which had been reduced 
to the condition as other parts of the district. The decline in 
the prosperity was reflected in the assessment of the land 
revenue at different periods. The revenue administration had run 
into several problems. Adverse factors had been deterimental to 
the proserity and the parameters of progress were a distant 
dream for the cultivators and landowners of Bundelkhand who were 
deprived of thier natural habitat. Jalaun was regarded as the 
garden of Bundelkhand and the prosperity depended on the 
flourishing trade in that area .( 39 ) Hoewever the growth ©f 
Kanpur drew off the trade from Kalpi and Koonch. While most of 
the provinces were comparitively improving, the condition of 
Jalaun was deteriorating. On the contrary, in the Doab ai-ea, 
canal irrigation had been helpful in intoducing new valuable 
crops such as sugarcane and poppy while Jalaun was content with 
wheat and gram. 

The most important reason was that initially a district 
which had started with an inflated revenue was priraa facie likely 
to be Viighly assessed in first place because each settlement was 


largely based on Llie lormer. 


Further, an exaggerated view was taken of Jalaun's 

capacities. The revenue of Jalaun had thus remained at a high 

pitch and consequently it had necessitated heavy reductions in 

1901 settlement. The imposition of a moderate demand spread over 

good and bad seasons was unsuitable and it was not feasable to 

meet with regularity this kind of demand. (40) The earlier 

* 

methods of assessments were defected and a factor of considerable 
importance was that a period of deterioration had set in and 
this was not being accepted by the authorities and any fall in 
cultivation was put down as deliberate concealment. Great stress 
was laid on the rules and strict adherence to them was 
necessitated . Hence White in his assessment was led to value 
the assumption areas by the incidence of non-occupancy rents. 
Cultivation had steadily declined and in 1899-1900 period, the 
lowest point was reached in a cultivated area of 4,99,284 
acres. (41) The district was reduced to a " condition of 
progressive decay," accompanied by fall in population between 
1881-1900. Though the authorities had tried to check the 
situation by introducing reduction and change the methods of 
assessment but it did not much change the situation. 

Hailey, in reviewing the whole district, surveyed it, 
excluding feudatory states. A difficulty arose with regard to 
the abandoned land or land which had been taken in possession by 
resident proprietors. When the revenue was reduced the original 
proprietors returned and claimed the land, which the person in 
possession was unusually most unwilling to surrender .( 42 ) 


Consequently, he did away with the fixed assessment for the 
whole term of settlement and introduced a system where in the 
demand was adjusted from time to time in the areas under 
cultivation .( 43 j The adaption of this principle changed the 
whole character of the settlement of f icer ' s work. 

It was in this district that the Punjab plan of Khasra 
measurement by Patwaris was first attempted. It was here that the 
rules were first evolved which insisted on the necessity of 
basing assessments as far as possible in actual rent rolls and 
it was in this connection with the settlement of Jalaun that 
considerable departure from previous practice had been sanctioned 
which eventually found its place in the special rules for 
assessment in Bundelkhand. ( 44 ) 

The first step as in other settlements, assessments were 
done on the classification of soil. The second was to divide the 
paragana into circle or groups of villages possessing a 
similarity of soils and natural conditions to which the scale of 
rates could be fairly applied .( 45 ) The framing of circles 
simplified the work as field rents were taken into account 
instead of lump. The rent of the field was largely determined by 
the bigha - rates for each class of soil. This led to certain 
anomalies, as competetion for land rose as no occupancy rents 
rose simultaneously if conditions were favourable. On the other 
hand, with an essentially non~proprietary group, the occupancy 
rents were relatively unprogressive. Also in the irrigated alQcis 
the occupancy rents failed to disclose the rise in the value of 
lands. (46) But these measures failed to arrest the stead 


deoiiue tor numei'ous reasons. 


if'irs'tiy , because of over asesment the appiicaf-ion of* non ■ 
occupancy tenant rate to the unrented areas regardless they 
represented a fair valuation of the land and whether they were 
not merely rent exacted from special tenants for special areas 
and the inadequate allowance for proprietary cultivation. 
Secondly rents too were accepted without examination as to 
whetlxer they were realisable or not. Moreover, the Board had 
directed that the rate to be applied was to be the non-occupancy 
rate in joint occupancy areas. (47) Thirdly, the method of 
assessment had exposed the weakness of the system in that, such a 
system was unsuitable in such a tract held by peasant proprietors 
with no capital. The extension of cultivation should have taken 
on the poorer land and also on the fallow land since the last 
settlement. The faulty methods of assesment was one of the 
primary causes of the failure of the assessments. The larger the 
proprietary body, the less land left for tenants and the higher 
the rent demanded hence the poorer the community and worse the 
distrrict fared. The settlement officer acted on the impression 
which had formed that the shrinkage of the assets who due not so 
much to natural causes but the desire of the proprietors to 
obtain a lenient assessment. The land revenue fixed, however 
suitable to a tract of ordinary condtioris, proved to heavy for a 
district which was held by bodies of poor proprietors and 
subject to usual agricultural vicissitudes. Added to this was the 
factor of nature of the soils, the scantiness of the population 
with the result that the non-resident threw up his holding and 



ttie resident abandoned his inferior fields. With resources 
depleted the proprietors could neither assist the tenant fior 
maintain his own cultivation. Proprietors were forced to resort 
to money lenders and alienations and mortgages increased over 36% 
of the total area chnanging hands between 1886 and 1902. The 
Marwaris had ousted the old proprietors and were unable to find 
cultivators for the land. The community invested in land as a 
profitable source of return in future. The neglected the vital 
issue of agricultural development for which the land had 
originally been designated. Consequently, agricultural land 
diminshed cauing grave damages in the future years as will be 
seen subsequia.'^iiiy . 

Fourthly, the provisions in the Bundelkhand settlements 
were favourable for the samindars , the pro-British class. By the 
first of the rules of the provisions. The fallow areas were to be 
excused from the holding and the assessment was based on 
cultivated land only. By the other the ' nautor ’ was to be 

separated from the ’mustakii’ with a view to the former being 

assessed at low rates for a term of years. Under the latter 

provision, not only were the zamindars assessed at easy rates on 

the new cultivation until the settlement was revised, but for 
part of this period he would be recovering full rents from the 
tenants for land assessed at the lowei' or nautor rates. Thus 
taking advantage of the situation, the zamindds^s consoiidatyd 
their position . : ^ ^ 

Jalaun was in no way different from other districts of 

Bundelkhand. It is tragic that an opulent state was reduced to 


object deterioration resulting in untoward depression. This 
the condition of the district when India became independent. 


vias 


Banda 


E. de Humphries 1909 


The Banda district formed a distinctive part of 
Bundelkhand for its features which necessitated the application 
of special methods of settlement. Not only had the district 
hitherto been subject to great vagaries of weather, peculiar 
qualities of the soil and the absence of protection from drought. 
As in the case of other settlements of Bundelkhand the earlier 
ones had proved a failure. Cadell in his settlement of 1874-75 
had tried to rectify by assessing a ’ normal ’ standard of 
cultivation based on the hypothesis that the best lands would 
most probably remain longest under cultivation and that 
fluctuation would be most marked in the poorer soils. But this 
attempt of Cadell was not quite a success. There was a fall in 
cultivation from 9,16,807 acres to 6,44,255 acres or an estimate 
of 37.15% less than from 1290 fasli.(48) But the government was 
of the opinion that the assessment was to continue and the fixed 
rent rates and rents between landlords and tenants was to be 
continued. 


In 1903, a revision was ordered as calamities had 
occured, resulting in the large accrument of arreai^. (49) 
Humphries was appointed to conduct a revision of settlement , the 
last in the district. 

The system of assessment was based exclusively on the 
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cultivated area ot the year of verification and the rental which 


was or would be payable in respect of the fallow included in the 
holding was however excluded. A distinction was drawn between 
land under established culivation and nautor.(50) The revenue so 
assessed was liable for change at intervals of five years 
according to the quinquennial settlement introduced ift 
Bundelkhand districts. There was an advantageous point in that 
the system marked the abandonement of the theory that the less in 
bad years could be compensated from the profits of good seasons. 
The new demand was fixed at 17.3% lower than that fixed thift^ 
years earlier. The same principle dividing the district into 
circles was adopted, the valuation of the established cultivated 
area arrived at by the appreciation of cirice rates ' closely 
followed the recorded rental. (51) In the proceeding settlements 
the classification of soils and circles was over-elabvorate and 
if any rectification was essential it was for a less complicated 
system. The standard was defective and in particular that it was 
too high for the darker soils and too lower for the better parua, 
while it failed altogether to take into consideration the 
resources of indvidual villages in population or agricultural 
stock . 

Karwl 

In case of Karwi there was no systematic attempt to 
frame any standard of cultivation in case of individual 
villages and no systematic revenue of rents as in Banda. The aim 
of this short terra revision was to introdouce some system of 
assessment more suited to the tract. In the Karwi sub-division 


tiie physical configuration of the district tended itself to the 
formation of compact circles with distinctive natural 

features(52) However, it was often seen that villages contiguous 
to one circle bore a close affinity to those of distant circle 
than to that in which their position necessitated their 
inclusion. In such cases, however, the rates were modified 
suitable at assessment, and as soils blended into one another 
gradually, while rent rates were affected by those prevailing in 
neighbouring villages it was held that on the whole, the balance 
of advantage lay in the classing of them according to their 
position ,( 53 ) But in the absence of co-related information, it 
'was not possible to form suitable rates. The new revenue fell 
shortby 15.5%. As there was no general system of remission in the 
district, the villages were rais-managed by reckless and 
incompetent capitalists who rose because of British leniency. 

A study of the British Revenue Settlement in Bundelkhand 
had revealed that the pressure of revenue had become intolerable, 
especially in the black soil tracts. Reducution were minimal and 
there was no concerted action to alleviate the economic 
condition of the people. The experience of past settlements had 
made it clear that it was not possible to form an assessment for 
a long term of year which should not have been oppressive at one 
time and inadequate at another. 

’ The settlement officer had to base his assessment in the 
actual assets of a village, in the year of verification without 
being completed to h .ve recourse to the assumptions as they were 
fallacious. On this unassailable basis of ascertained facts he 
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could frame suitable assessments in full confidence and that 
whether the fortunes of the district would advance or recede, the 
revenue would be ad tasted to the altered conditions while a 
sympathictic and vigilant revenue administration would prevent 
their otherwise inevitable failure in unfavourable seasons. 

Much has been said about the inherent failures of the 
various settlements and the impact it had on the district. The 
far reaching effects had begun to surface in the form of property 
alienations, rise of a capitalist class, deterioration of 
agriculture and above all the rise of compulsive crime and 
dacoity. Landless cultivator sought to ameliorate their poverty 
by either seeking employment by migrating or indulging in thefts. 

Bundelkhand was left in an abject, backward condition. 
Other parts of the country had a comparitively moderate 
economically a-table situation whereas this part was the subjeet 
of economic devastation. 
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Chapter 7 


revenue KATES, PROPRIETARY RIGHTS AND TENURES 

In this chapter an attempt has been made to analyse the 
revenue rates Imposed in the district under the settlements ot 
the various settlement ollloers. Added to this topic is the 
question of proprietary rights v,hich «as a sensitive subiect.This 
„as a complex question as to »ho was the real owner and the 
prerogatives he enjoyed. The various tenures which existed, in the 
district was a variegated one with no one system prominent. 'the 
great multifarious tenures, disturbed by the new system of 
administration shook the age old systems prevalent and thereby 
causing disturbances in the social, economic and sentimental 

order of the simple people. 

Revenue Rates 

uac a form of public income derived from 
Land revenue was a lorin uj. p 

•iai f-rnm the law and custom of the country. In Its 
time immemorial from tne lu 

1. ^ +V 1 .S. ndhTtion of the cultivators grain 

primary form it represented the portion o 

(iV In the IBthC the 

heap retained by the state for public use . ( 1) 

Plan of taking the share of the state dlreot from the grain heap 
was abandoned and cash rates were substituted for payments 
kind, the cash rates being fixed for a period of years instead of 
being subject to alterations annually. <2) During the period, of 

fhe-e cash payments were realised direct from 
Mughal supremacy, thCaue ca.w v 

the cultivators .( 3 ) 


Owing 


to me destruction of records, the earlie) 


caicuiations for eatimaLing revenue rates has not been feasible. 

It appears that the early settlement officers seemed to have 
employed produce rates, at v?hich they arrived by calculating the 
average produce and cost of cultivation and the profit in each 
class of soil. (4) These rates were compared with the actual 
rates found in adjoining districts of Bundelkhand . ( 6 ) Similar 
villages were grouped together in circleSand from the average 
rates obtained separate rent rates for each village was 
established. (6) 

The local practice was to pay rent in cash at so much a 
bigha according to the crop sown and not according to the 
soil. (7) Ascertaining the system of rotation and the actual area 
of each class of soil under each crop and estimating the average 
produce and net profits of that crop the assessing officer 
translated the crop rates of each village in soil rates .( 8 ) They 
then divided the villages according to their capacities and 
advantages into these classes and drew out the average rates for 
each land of soil in each' class of village in each paragana.(9) 

The average soil were worked out lay taking into 
consideration the value of the produce, deducting the expenses of 
cultivation and assuming the half of the resultant as rent. From 
the existing rent rates in the soils, l/3rd was subtracted to 
form the revenue rates .( 10 ) The assumed aggregate rates for each 
class of soil was based on the area of cultivation in the 
district, recorded at the time of settlement, by combining the 
various rates proposed for such soil in each pai agana. ( 11 ) 
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Variations depended on custom, certain rates v/ere 
customary for certain soil rates in one part of a district and 
lower or higher rates for about the same in another part of 
district. Even though the soil may have been the same the people 
adhered to the existing custom. Classification was most 
inaccurate as it was formed rather on the relative profitableness 
of the villages rather than on the relative goodness* of their 
soils. 

As mentioned earlier, the documents pertaining to the 
revenue settlement in the paraganas Moth, Gurotha and Bhander 
have been destroyed. There is a note of Gordon which states that 
he had based his calculation on the ’produce Rate Theory’ i.e. 
the rate of revenue in the neighbouring districts was ascertained 
and then he wokrked out the average rent rafcs for each kind of 
soil. (12) This note bears testimony to the fact as to how he 
deduced the revenue rate on the mar soil for Moth tehsil. The 
text is reproduced below.- 

"Thirty seven seers of wheat arre required to sow 
one acre of mar, the outturn is 247 seers and the average price 
of wheat for 12 .years was 25 seers per rupee, therefore the gross 
outturn was worth Rs. 9“9“7. Deduct for seed Rs 1-7-8. Interest 
Rs. 0-6-0 and food, labour etc. Rs. 3-3-11 . The balance Rs. 3-3- 
11 represents the rental assets, of which one half is taken as 
Government revenue". (13) Other paraganas were assessed by other 
assessment officers, viz, Mau and Pandwaha by Daniel!, Jhansi by 
Davidson. They used the soil rates. Daniel! used the nominal 


rates which were prevalent and then he fixed soil rates for each 
village after taking into consideration the nature of soil. (14) 
Subsequent officers like Davidson calculated rent rates on the 
average ascertained soil rates of each class, He calculated the 
rent rates for the villages which had good mar and kabar soil an 
average ascertained soil rates of each class. Those which had 
poor soil, rates were fixed on a lower rate then the mar 
villages . ( 15 ) 

Impey and Meston at the time of the 2nd settlement based 
their assessment on the classf ication of soil and therefore 
villages were classified on natural soil tract. The reason for 
forming such circles was perhaps to group together villages to 


which a uniform 

set of 

rates 

could 

be 

applied. (16) 

For 

calculating the 

standard 

circle 

rates 

the 

actual rents 

of 


holdings of uniform soil were the rates prevalent in roost 
villages was taken as the standard rate. (17) As the standard of 
measurement in the district varied immensely from place to place, 
a simplified method of calculation of rate per acre was accepted. 

In Lalitpur too, the assessment of land revenue was based 
on the nature of soil and rent was paid in cash according to the 
class of crop. (18) For the convenience of working, the villages 
were divided into 3 or 4 classes and then the average rate for 
each kind of soil in each village was calculated. The revenue 
differed from place to place depending upon the nature and 
fertility of the soils, (19) 

However, it appears that the application of the rates 



v»as uot .teasibie a the assessment could not bfej 


earlier 

stringently tested by average rates or in which a oettlcmuiii 
officer could assume that the same rents paid in villages could 
be equally paid to either villages for similar land. Several 
circumstances prevented this among which was the prevalence of 
large ’Thanka’ basis or rents fixed in lump sura generally at a 
lower total then the crop rates would amount to and the 

prevalence of ’pahikasht’ i.e. of the cultivators holding land 
in a different village, from that which he inhabited. A custom 
which arose from the scarcity of cultivation and indicative of 

want of permanence in the habits and tenures of the country . ( 20 ) 

Based on topographical divisions, Hoare grouped the 

villaged into circles at the 2nd regular settlement of Lalitpur, 
However, there was no change in the classification of soil. 
Hoare divided the villages into 3 categories .( 21 ) 

(a) those which had suffered from semi -permanent deterioration 
were assessed oii the figures of the year of record. 

(b) they were settled summarily for 5 years on the estimated 
assets of 1897-98. (22) 

(c) those which were normal villages. The assessment wasS based 
on the average assets of the years and the full jama was to 

be executed in 3 years time. (23) 

At the time of the final settlement of Jhansi in 1903, 
Pirn introduced the fluctuating assessment which has been 
described in the last chapter. The need arose to apply this so 
that the district which had suffered innumerable calamities and a 
large area had remained out of cultivation. ( 24 ) To give, relief 


to the ctiiLivators ctiid avoid the burden ot revenue on them. ‘i'hlD 
remained in force till 1937. However, this suggestion could not 
be executed, but it brought home to the authorities that it wue 
necessary to distinguish the cultivated land and to exclude the 
fallow area form the assets. The cultivated land alone was valued 
at full rate for the purpose of assessment. Fallow land was 
valued at low rates. (25) Consequently , the I’evenue was subjset 
to adjustment every five years whenever there was a fall in r«nt 
exceeding 10% in the cultivated area or if there was a fall of 
over 15%. This system remained in force till 1947.(25) 

Further, two sets of rates were calculated for the areas 
which were rented on the ’thanka’ lump rent system. Of these ©he 
was the ’ turrets’ (irregular land) and the second was the ’hif”’ 
land, the rental of the established cultivation was arrived at by 
deducting the valuation of ’har’ land from the rent of the whole 
cultivated area, 


B'ollowing are some examples to show difference of rates'-- 

mar - per acre 


Hamirpur paragana 

Mahoba 

Bansie 

Moti soil ranged from 

Doormit 

Pathare 


Rs. 4-12-2 
Rs. 3- 4-0 
Rs. 0-10-0 
Rs. 2- 8-0 
Rs . 2 to 8 annas 

Re. 1 to 4 annas. (27) 


Demerits '• 

Though the rates werre calculated and evaluated after 
investigation and were applied to every village but considering 
the general economic condition of the district, they were f jund 
to be too high in a very large number of cases. In every 




paragana, the ssrloua difference between the assumed and 

ascertained rates couldn't be justified on arithmetical grounds- 
The dillerenoe between the value of deduced revenue rate and the 
proposed jamas were evident lor each village. In equalities in 
the rental rates of similar kinds of soil too ooeured. 

The difference between rates whether acertained 

assumed for what was nominally the same soil m different 
paragans e.g. paragana Banda In ascertained rates varied from 
Rs. E.-V-11 to Ks. 7-4-6. Further all rates for the same soil had 
not been uniform in Bundelkhand. The cultivation was not 
uniformlly maintained so that average standards could not be 
ascertained and an average cultivation was the only base on which 
rates could be determined. 

Bates in inferior lands were sometimes were too high. 

There was a proposal to base the assessment on standard rates 
with modifications but these were unsuitable for various soils. 

Further erratic evaiuatlons of rates led to no uniformity in the 
various villages. The particular village rates per paragana 
applied to the number of bighas given in the records, then from 
the rental thus obtained a deduction of 40* was made. This 

calculation would have been more valuable had it been possible in 

u size of the village and 

ill cases to determine the proportionalbe 

. . T 1 1^' 4" 


a 


yn e + andard and in the village except 
government bigha. There was no standard ana 

the Government one, certain fields were said 

epacific number of bighas without reference to any Positive 

1 x • of "the bigha would oft/On differ 

X. rf^lative size oi uiits 

measurement lor tne reid 

in the same village and according to the goodne 
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of the soil. 


li'urther, the rates were dravm from hatwaris’ reourdfi 
which were not accurate, authentic or reliable. The result ©t 

these rates upon the cultivated area furnished a jama. The 

deduction of l/3rd from the gross rental produced a high demand 
which was impractical. The fallacy lay in supposing that thti© 

rates produced to the same extent every year but the point to 

notice was that they would fluctuate every season being subject 
to the weather though the rates had been reduced in view of 
seasonable calamities, they provided little or no relief to the 
cultivator. Again the goveafjament tried to appease certain 
sections of the population to secure thei support. e.g. 
concession were given to Bundela villages with reputation of 

notoriety. They were assessed lightly in comparision to the 

villages of industrious farmers where the assessment was unduly 
high. = This exposes the double standards of the British 
administration. 

To add to the woes of the Bundelkhand cultivator the 
exaction of revenue was enforced with severity, boncessions were 
harldy ever made some in cases of ’kans’ ravages in famines 
which devastated the area. On non payment of revenue the lands 

were mortgaged which left the people with Ittle option but to 

giveup their property, and live a life of abject poverty or take 
to dacoity in the ravines. 


Proprietary Rltfits 

History of Proprietary rights in Bundelkhand was somewhat 
complicated but was interesting because it showed how proprietary 
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rights originated under the revenue system oi the British. 

Prior the British rule, under the native rulers there 

was little or no recognisation of proprietorship in land. The 
villages were in .intained by the several communities who occupied 
them. They were independent but they were binded by the common 
land of village of partnership. The only right of the cultivating 
communities was the mere cultivating right which was 
acknowledged. In some cases, we fined that the thakur communities 
were allowed a quasi proprietorship. 

Under the Maratta rule, proprietary right in the soil was 
held to be vested in the Raj or State. (28) Sale of land was 
unheard of and in oags. of mortgage it waa the produce of the 

land that was mortgaged rather than the land itaelf . Proprietary 
I rights were only in exceptional oases acknowledged and even when 

^ acknowledged they were little respected. The govenment was the 

landlord, collecting its rent from the tenant and paying to the 

headman. (29) It was only the headmen called 'mehtey' who could 

receive the •mehul'.(30) It was through him that the 

management was conducted and rents collected. In return for the 
service they received either a direct payment in cash or in a 
■drawback’ or decrease in the rent. (31) The haq mehut 
■haq chakhuri’ took shape either of money dole paid in cash or 

, 4 ._i rtT- nf a grant, of land and was payable 

deducted from the rental or of a graniw 

for rendering military service. 

broadly, there was no distinction between 
- what each man paid for "his land to the 
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revenue and rent; 


government it v?as through the headman and not tv:> a superior 
holder who deducted a portion of it as his due right and looked 
for its dues". (33) Thus it almost came to be that prosperity 
would thus have been recognised as closest to imperfect rights 
and responsibilities. The terms of landed property which were 
insecure and the demand made by the Native governments was so 
excessive that the money lender did not cease to obtain 

possession of the debtors assets. (34) Moreover, there was no 
fixed period of uninterrupted possession which entitled a man to 
what was called a right of occupancy prior to British rule. Refits 
had been fixed after valuation of crops, known as ’ Dekha Parke©’, 

When the British took over they at first calculated the 
demand to leave the now recognised landholders merely a sum to 
recompense him for his services. This mehut allowance and the 
custom of distributing was on the basis on which proprietary 
rights in the district steadily developed .( 35 ) Though the state 
was the sole acknowledged proprietor of the soil, the proprietary 
title was reserved until the time of the regular settlement. 

Under the summary settlements between 1843-44 to 1860-61, 
tVie revenue paying estates belonging to bcindhia were all held by 
farmers or leases where tenures depended solely on the fact of 
their ability to meet the government demand. They were not 
recognised as proprietors. Proprietary rights were conferred on 
the Thakurs and from 1868 on the headman (mehtey) of village 
communities who were in most cases descendants of the originax 
founders of the village .'( 36 ) 
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Much weight was given to the old cuitivators those, who 
owned land. Since 184 J those who owned land were recognised as 
proprietorrs of their holdings liable to pay revenue. Old 
cultivators who failed to established their right were treated as 
tenant proprietors so long as they proved that they were in 
possession of their holding for about twelve years .( 37 ) it has 
been argued that instead of the proprietorship which developed in 
Bundelkhand, the one which evolved in southern Mirzapur under 
which the cultivators were recognised as proprietors of their 
holding and headmen constituted a "patel" with certain rights of 
management and perquisities , but with no proprietary powers 
the other cultivators, would not have been better suited. (38) 


of 


two classes of proprietors -inferior and superior .( 39 ) 

a) Superior were those implying the payment by the inferior 
a fixed sum to the latter. 

b) Inferior proprietors were owners of land paying land revenue 
through the lumbardars of their holdings. They in no 
respect differed from the owners of resumed revenue free 
plots. In the absence of a fixed period of uninterrupted 
possession which entitled a man to what was called a right 
of occupancy was known, but the old cultivators or 
"poorana jotdar" acquired their rights either as 
descendants of the men who took lands into cultivation when 
first the village was founded or they acquired their 

rights by digging wells etc. The old cultivator could sell 


over 



1 




' B 

what 

'' H 

* 




I 



or 


mortgage. A subordinate tenant or "naia 


jotdar" could 


acquire no rights. (40) 

Under the head of proprietary rights the old cultivators 
(Kadeem Kashtgars) who had been recorded as proprietors of their 
holdings prior to the settlement the hereditary right of 
cultivators had not been formerly recognised but after the 
set-tlement occupancy title had been granted to all who had held 
continuous possession of their holdings for twelve years. (41) 
Hereditary tenures which had become stable as occupancy owning to 
the rights conferred by the United Provinces Tenancy Act. (42) 

Proprietary Castes : 

Jhansi ; Predomenant castes were the Bundela Thakurs who had 
lost their position to the Thakurs who held l/3rd of the area. 
Brahmans owned l/5th', Rajputs held 38.5b% of the total area. Ihcy 
were the old hereditary rulers. (43) A considerable part was 
still in the hands of Lodhis, Kurmis and Ahirs . It is to be noted 
that Bundela Thakurs were inert landlords. Many of them 

flourished by money lending transaction, 

Karwi: In Karwi the Brahamans were the largest proprietary class 
owning 53% followed by Thakurs owning 11.9%. (44) 

Haroirpur: Hamirpur prescribed a different picture with 50% of the 
tenants area was held with occupancy rights. (45) 

Banda : Thakurs and Brahamans were the proprietary classes 

They were those who had never received a share, whether 


Tenants 


money or land, in the service allowance, nor had enjoyed 
privileges such as by village custom would rank them with others 
who were acknowledged to share holders. (46) Generally tenants 
were divided into four classes. (47) 

i) holding at privileged rates or paying a low rent in one lump 
sum called "thansa" or ’'thanka" on their holdings .( non- 
occupancy tenants ) . 

ii) Tenant holding at fixed rates at a fixed lump sum, on their 
holding and not liable to enhancement, (raouroose tenants). 
1864 statitics showed occupancy percentage at 14.01%. 

iii) Tenants holding at village rates or by thansa and liable to 
enhancement (Ghair mouroose) - 13.6% 

I iv) Tenants - at-will (non - occupancy ) were those which 
included men of many inferior castes. They compri»»ed 

30.5%{49) 

The comparitiveiy small amount of land held in the tract 
by occupancy tenants was attributed not any opposition of the 
proprietor but to the fact that in a district of such 
uncertainities of season the tenants themselves cared iittie or 

nothing about such. rights that they constantly threw up their 

land for bad seasons or ’Kans’.(bl) 

To add to their woes, the merciless administrative 
measures of the British and the oVer-assessment it was found that 
only l/4th of the cultivated area was found to be in the hands of 
cultivating proprietors. (52) A very large proportion of bhe 
district was retained by co-parency communities who not only 


but also a 


cultivated some 29Vi ol the total cultivated area 
considerable area as tenants in the pattis of other 
sharers . ( 53 ) 

Generally speaking throughout the whole of Bundelkhand 
it was not land but tenants who were at a premium. The district 
was dependent on the cultivating castes to a large extent. The 
landlords were forced to treat the tenants compassionetly and to 
allow them considerable latituted in the amount of rent they 

t 

preffered to pay for the first years of the cultivatiion . ( 54 ) 

Cultivatin* Castes : 

In Karwi the Kayathas , Muslim, Kurmis occupied the 
cultivating classes. (55) In Banda in addition to the Kurmis there 
were the Kachhis who occupied less than 3% of the cultivated 
area. (56) The status of the cultivating body was in this 
district same as in other parts of Bundelkhand . In Jhansi the 
Kurmis,, Ahirs, Lodhis were small proprietors as well as 
Ja jhariyas . ( 57 ) 

The conception that the state was the owner of the soil 
appeared in the expression "ownership of land In India the 
meaning was somewhat different from that commonly used elswhere. 
Originally, the occupant of the land possessed the right to hold 
and till it subject ot the payment of a part of the produce to 
government and the government possessed the co~relative right to 
a share of the produce called "land revenue . This controversy 
whether the government really owned the land or not has become in 

academic. The state reserved the right to have 


a great measure 



prwcedeiice over all other claims. At each revision ot aettienient 
the state asserted its power ot refusing to renew the engagement 
with the land holder in possession. In severe cases it secured 
the same end by fixing the revenue on a scale which left the 
cultivator no margin of profit. But this right had practically 
fallen into abeyance. As a matter of fact the refusal of the 
government to a recognise the holder in possession or to asseass 
a reasonable demand upon him. . 

The concept of rights of occupancy did create problems 
for the Bundelkhand cultivators who in simplicity fell prey to 
unscrupulous money lender in times of economic distress. Had the 
cultivators a limited tenure in the soil, they would have bWh 

unable to sell or mortgage their property and thereby save 
themselves from ruin. 

It was a peculiar feature of this district that so large 
I a quantity of land was held by the proprietors themselves and 
i that there were so many tenant holdings at fixed rates. The 
position of the tenants too has not been well defined. Under the 
marattas no distinction had been recognised between landlords and 

tenants, all were cultivators, paying rents to the states, A 

form of record of propreitary and tenant rights and the histoiy 
of the latter was recorded. and men who were recorded as tenants 
at the settlements of 1866 , were of two different kinds. The 
question of collection of rents, what rents were to be collected 
by the proprietor and the rents of occupancy tenants was a matter 


of controversy . 


Wot- only was the north western system of proprietary 
holdings alien to the customs and instincts of the people, it was 
introduced on such a manner as to be at variance with the faots 
of actual possession. 


Tenures 


Ail land in British India was held subject to the payment 
of land revenue to the state unless the state had definetly waved 
its right to collect such revenue. A description therefore of 
land tenure relative to the state resoleved itself with a 
description of the person by whom land revenue was paid. Early 
tenures in Bundeikhand consisted of large villages, which wore 
divided into ’ thoks ’ or ’behris' and it was the ' behriwar' who 
collected the revenue from his inferior sharers. It is 
interestimg to note that for the good extraction for tlie 
government they were rewarded with the title of ’Mukhia . I v8 ) 

Other forms of land tenure are as follows; - 

Pahikasht or Harkuri : Amongst the other original forms of 
tenure the pahikasht system or cultivation by non-resident 
cultivators prevailed to a large extent throughout the district 
especially in the Lalitpur area. (59) These cultivators were 
those who resided in another village and cultivated lands which 
the inhabitants either had not the means or did not find It 
worthwhile to cultivate. It was the worse ,ualitv of land, A 
Khudkasht ryot would leave the rakar lands of his own village to 
be cultivated by a pahikasht ryot, while he cultivated himself 







as a pahikasht rj'ot tlie pax’ua land ol an adjacant vLiiagti. 


i mi 


Obari or Talokdarl : The tenure was intricate in the since that 
these .were the revenue free or jagir tenures. They had be^n 
granted under the Maratta rule in reward for ’services’. (61) The 
I'uling power annual payment much be.low the full demand during the 
life of the grantee. The British supported the Ubaridars in order 
to win their support. (62) 


Bhalchara : This was very typical to Bundeikhand. It signified 
'4 brothers’ , when applied to land tenure it indicated that 
the cultivators of the village paid alike with the extent to 
their cultivation. Mainly it represented the efforts of a 
fluctuating population to cultivate any particular village to 
the maximum with the advantage of having to pay the govern?in©ht 
the original quota fixed on him. (64) It is to be noted that the 
proprietors of Bhaichara estates had a common intere.st in other 
I lands and that the mode of sharing the profits in such estate 
was by sharing the proceeds of the lands. (65) As long as the 
system of Bhaichara sharing the surplus rates at estates 
continued, the ryot, the proprietary interests were inseparably 
connected . I 66 ) 

Jagir, Maafea and Chir Holdings • These were lands which were 
the revenue free estates and were based on the partition treaties 
made between Scindhia and the ex-Raja of Banpur.(76) The total 
average of such land was nearly 96.856 acres thereby exposing 
that revenue free estates were numerous in Bundeikhand district. 



tCuabaxidl : This tenure vias on the very poor land, but the irony 
is bhat holders of this tenures paid dues on time to the 

government. 

DekhO“Parki : Whereby the standing crop was appraised for 

revenue determination .( 70 ) 

Pautto Was a peculiar tenure which affected both proprietor and 
cultivators - a system of rotation under which plot of land 
passed in annual succession to different co-sharers or 
cultivators. It was chiefly found in small alluvial mahals, whero 
land could not satisfactorily be distributed amongst the various 
pattis. (71) VThere the area of alluvial land was extensive it usoo 
divided generally among the co-sharers. 

Jamai tenant *. In Banda the privilege of cultivating land at the 
revenue rates had survived and contributed a cultivating tenure 
which had been ay the British laws. (72) The Jamai tenant 

was the survivor of the ordinary resident tenant who in the 
formar days paid only the revenue rates. 

PatHarl Tenure • Patwari tenures were thosse in which the estate 
was held by several co-sharer each of whom was responible for his 

due share of the revenue. (73) 

Hiejberar Tenure : Prior to British to take over of Bundeikhand 
this form of tenure had attracted so much attention but had 
since. practically disappeared and the words bhejberar and 
bhaiohara possessed only their -inert' meaning. The bhejberar 
tenure was the simplest and most elementary form of proprietary 


i 


rlgVit. the co- sharer had simply the right to cultivate as much 
land as he could, and for this he paid the quota of the deBisnd 
due upon his lands. (74) It resembled very closely a Russian 
commune for in both cases the working power of a man's family 
came to be the measure of his holding. The most advantageous 
point was that this kind of tenure could long survive the 
fixation for a term of years of assessment which allowed a clear 
margin of profit after the payment of revenue. The repeated 
transfers of proprietary rights under British administration 
unnecessarily tended to weaken ancient customs. Bhejberar system 
was consitant with the idea of a permanent transferable property 
to be held under a fixed invariable assessment. 

Zamindarl • The zamindars who had generally since the begining of 
the IBthC been allowed to contract for the revenue of large areas 
of the counntry were the only really well established revenue 
machinery . (75) By and large the zamindar' s were not the tillers 
of the soil but they had a claim to a share in the produce. A 
century ’ s growth had given them such a hold that they had not 
only become virtual landlords, that to ignore them was not 
possible. (76) It was the most common of the tenures. Under this 
all the co-parencers enjoyed a share in the genral profit of the 
estates, according to the measure of their ancestral right and 
which was expressed in fraction of a rupee. In Bundelkhand 
zamindari was the most common tenure. 2/ 5th of the estates in the 
district were owned by sinjte families or individuals and this 
consequently brought up the number of zamindari villages to 
considerably more than half of the whole area, fhe nature of 



aamindari rifihLs atid interests diliered irom place to place. 


Thus it- is evident, from t.he above t-hat there was no 
conspicuous tenure in this region in the latter half of the 


one 

lyth 


century . 
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Chapter 8 
AGKICOLTURE 


Agriculture in Bundelkhand as has been reiteraiat*! 
earlier, was not of a high order as is evident from the natuts 
of the soil which was not conducive to the growth of good crops 
which could yield high returns. The nature and variety of crop<j 
grown were mainly to fullfill local consumption. Added to these 
were the already mentioned reasons like absence of irrigation 
vicissitudes of weather and the large proportion of high caste 
tenants and proprietors. 

Further, the political disturbances amongst the different 
groups in the district, the absence of a suitable revenue systeiti 
combined to hold back agricultural development. In the absence of 
any industrial development as an ancilliary to cash crop product, 
agriculture should have received priority, but unfortunately it 
was not so. The following analysis will reveal the nature and 
character of the agiculture of Bundelkhand districts. 

JhajQsl 

Cultivated Area and Culturable Land ’ 


In the district of Jhansi ■•53.25% of the total 
population of the district depended on agrriculture'. ( 1 ) fet 
the following statistics prove the steady decline of cultivatod 
areas and the increase of culturable fallow. 

Settle„,ent Di = t. Total Area Cultivated Aorea 


1st, 1864 


Jhansi 

Lalitpur 


8,78.563 

1,23,022 


4,20,348 

2,88.600 


48 

25 



2 nd, 1889-92 


1899 


1903-06 


was due to the transfer Sf t^ K Probably 

village, of Jhanai distrL? to SLlirr'ur 

^uSder‘'?he“^Slo‘‘ °* 

reduction of 1 %. f 3 ) meaning a further 

^rio^jrarf"^ 1903-06, only 

tnt total area was under cultivation. 


Tehsilwise percentage under the plough in 1802-03 „a= 


Tehsii Mau - 43 % 

Moth - 42% 

Garautha - 40% 

Tehsii Jhansi - 39 % 

Lalitpur - 25% ( 4 ) 


figure^j ,.,how the steady decline from 48% in 1864 tc 
33 % in 1903 over a period of forty year,. A decline of iOio „a= 
coloesal. This dealt a severe blow to the agricultural econo., y of 
the region. Only 10. of the area was irrigated, facilities for 
artificial Irrigation were not satisfaction and of course the 
seasonal droughts or over-excessive rain had a direct impact or. 
the extension of agriculture which could not reach its opti»,um 
level. There is liarldy any evidence to show the govern, .ent 

interest in improving the facilities which would boost 
agriculture. 

One pertinent factor in Bundeikhand was land which was 
categoiized as culturable fallow. It was important as this class 
Of land was fairly extensive in this district. At the’ time of the 
tirst settle ,^ent the proportion of culturable waste was 32 % and 
&1% and Lalitpur respectively. At the time of the 2nd settlement 
these figures had risen to 41.5% and 62% respectively. The 
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total 


cuitux*abi© JtciIIov? in b©iisils ii • la i 

barautha, Jhansi, Mau and Moth was 

about 404 and in Lalitpur in exceeded 60%. (5) 

An analysis reveals the causes for this increase in 
culturable fallow. Firstly the cultivators had to leave a certain 
amount of fallow which was necessary owing to the porous nature 
of the soil, ^condly, a margin in case of ’Kans’ invasion or 
soil impoverishment. Thirdly, the culturable fallow increased as 
land changed hands from cultuivating castes to non-agricultural 
castes who acquired land as mortgages or on sale ; proprietors 
were unable to meet revenue demands and hence disposed of their 
properties at the hands of Banias and money lenders. These new 
landlords were not interested in the extension of agriculuture 
and kept cultivated land fallow. Another point was the incidence 
of high revenue. In order to avoid the burden of over asessment 
and heavy revenue demands, the proprietors of land left a large 
portion fallow to evade this demand at the time of settlement, 
though this was rare. 

On the brighter side, mention must be made of the fact 
that the good seasons, a rapid extension of cultivation brought 
the fallow land under the plough. But these cultivations were 
very temporary and fluctuated with seasons, with the result that 
revenue assessment on fluctuating area was unfair. 

Do Faali ■ ( Double Cropping) 

A considerable area of Jhansi district about 11.781 acres 
roughly 3% of the total cultivable area was under ’double 
cropped’ . The area of double cropping fluctuated 
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considerably , 


but there appears to 

Lc have b=e„ a „„l,e„orthy increase. (B, Double 

cropping was confined to land on which the fi e.e 

waicn ^ne lirst crop was rice 

and ■■ fields in which earn, niiets and said crops were sown 

with the help of irrigation". (7) In Jhansi roughly 3% of land 

double cropped as stated earlier and in Lalitpur it was 
12.6%. In later years It went up to 5% and 14% respectively. The 

northern tehsils -Intained a better status than the southern 

tehsils. 

Double cropping shoould have Increased agricultural 

output, but oth^r rotro^resci'i i 

exrogre.wiive factors impeded this growth and 

consequently, there was no significant in. 

aj-gniiicant increase in the 

cuttujrn Moreov^"?* i-v»ra -a j 

rn. Moreover the area under double cropping was 

not substaintial or significant to 4 . i 

-igniricant to effect a large increase. 

Analysis of Kharif and Rabi Crops. 

The crops grown in Bundelkhand generally were the 
Kharif crops (spring) and Rabi crops (winter. 

In Jhansi district Kharif crops covered approximately 
(with variations) around 4.87.740 acres or 68.8% of the total 
cropped areas as against 2,23,083 or 31.38% occupied by Rabi. 
This was different in the other districts of Bundelkhand .( 8 ) 

The relative areas under both harvest fluctuated widely 
but there was a tendency to extend the acreage at the expense of 
Rc*bi. In the 1900s, the Kharif acreage had increased to 71.2% a 
compared by tracts and tehsils. The average Rabi areas during 
he same period had been 23.59% of the total area cropped and the 


Kharil percentage was fci3 . 4iJj. . ^ 9 ) The reason v^ias probably because 
of 1:116 uncertainly of the rains. the cultivators could not 
speculate on their harvests and therefore chose to change the 
sowing outturn from the winter harvest. 

Tehsllwise Analysis of Crops : Agricultural and Cash : 

Among the chief Kharif crops was rice, sugarcane, Juar, 
Kodon, Bajra, maize etc. 

Ric® " Mau, Jhansi, Lalitpur tehsils. 

Sugarcane - Mau &. Jhansi 

Kodon - Jhansi & Lalitpur 

Bajra - Garautha & Lalitpur 

Maize - Lalitpur. 

Rabi Crops were wheat, gram, barley, sarson etc. 


Wheat 

Gram 

Barley 


Jhansi proper 
Moth and Garautha 
Moth 


Amongst the Kharif crops rice was an important crop and 
its cultivation was growing in popularity. The tehsils of ^iau, 
Jhansi and Lalitpur grew roughly 20,000 acres of this crop ai 
some irrigation was available especially around lakes and tanks. 
Sugarcane was grown but it did not occupy a prominent position as 
only 542 acres were under this crop. Though the acreage increased 
to nearly double but the quality grown was poor and inferior and 
only ’gur’ could be made from it. (10) Maize, however, occupied 
about half the area with pulses like moong and ui’ad covered 
19,300 acres of which 70% was grown in Lalitpur. (11) Kodon was 
chief crop of Jhansi and Lalitpur as it occupied 6.8% and 21.8% 
respectively of the total cropped area. Juar was a popular erojp 
occupying 26% of the total cropped area or 37 .5% of the total 
Kharif area. (12) 

None of the crops grown above was grown extensively. 
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Small proportions of a variety were grown with the result that 
none could give a high outturn, resulting in Vionie consumption. 

Among the Rabi crops, wheat was predominant, but again 
the area under its cultivation had diminished. In Jhansi proper 
it was mixed with gram, while in Lalitpur it was grown alone or 
mixed with barley. In the mixed acreage it occupied 3.4% of the 
total cropped area, which was very low. In Moth tehsil it was 
15.5% . Gram however, grew on 15% of the total cropped area and 
about 54..!% of the Habi Cultivation. Mau and Garautha grew this 
in combination with wheat. We find that Moth had the largest Rabi 
cultivation followed by Garautha tehsil as these tehsils black 
soil which afforded the best cultivation. Mar soil was most 
suited for cultivation. Even though Mau had a greater cultivated 
percentage, it did not utilize the area for Rabi crops due to 
the undulating character of the soils. The percentage of Rabi had 
been lowest in the southern tehsils because of the poor soils. 
Rabi cultivation was highest in Jhansi, Mau and Gurotha tehsils. 

Cash Crops ; 

The cash ^crops grown in Jhansi district did not yield the 
high outturn v/hich would form a substantial basis for 
agricultural prosperity. Cotton, for example, was grown it had 
been observed by Atkinson that " the cotton grown is very small 
and the produce is barely sufficient for the ordinary 
requirements of the inhabitants" .( 13 ) It was not grown alone 
but sown with other crops. Moth and Garautha tehsils grew cotton 
which occupied about 13.5% and 10.1% respectively. Mau and Jhansi 
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never held a conspicuous oosltirvn -^i. r . . 

posl^lon cind neither Laiitpur because 

of th red soil tract. (14) 


A1 plant fared the same as that of cotton. It was once 
valuable but lost it importance and had practical ly become 
extinct. The competition from aniline dyes had killed this 
industry. Further, no encouragement was given by the British for 
the development of indigenous industry and and consequently it 
had become extinct. The expenses incurred in cultivating A1 were 
high and therefore it was not grown on a large scale, only local 
needs were meted to make Kharua cloth. 

Oil seeds included Til which occupied 10.7% of the 
cultivated area. Th^- return was profitable and in later years 
production doubled in Mau, Gaurotha and Moth but remained the 
same in Jhansi. 

Therefore we see that there was no production of 
substantive cash crops to further economic prosperity. Incentives 
were of course lacking, but it seems the people to wer^e content 
with the small holdings and small output. There was hardly any 
effort to give any impetus to agricultural or cash crops. 

Jalaun 

Ihe agricultural system taken as a whole in the district 
of Jalaun was not at par with that of the Doab, but it was better 
than other districts of Bundelkhand. In later years Jalaun ranked 
amongst the wealthiest and most fertile district of this 
province. From the inception of British rule in the Koonch and 
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Kalpx area, and also in subsequent years }Pi\^nr i 

years Jaiaun ranked amongst 

the wealthiest and most fertile dicr+v.4^4.^ ^ 

stricts of the province ; In 

fact Koonch was descrihAH =ae? +'u •• 

ae„oribed as the garden of N W P and had 

JTOU^hiy a.. 

ctx area under cultivation at the settlement 

of 1842. ( 15) 


Cuittvated Area and Culturable Land 


The following statistics give us a picture of the high 
degree of cultivation practised here, unlike Jhansi; (16) 


1863 - 64 4 qo iQa 

1874 6’ll’ft«^ft acres 61% of the total arta 

t>, 11,858 g5% 

5.96,799 '■ fit/ 

1885 - 95 5 58 767 " ° 

1888 - 97 n«r,v.l 

tone l>epression 

JgX® 5.24,922 

ic,n« Slow recovery evident 

5.79.383 acres 

Koonch had 72% of its total acreage 

cultivated 

Jalaun had 71% 

easterly paraganas 

Oral had 52% 

The steady decline was not only due to bad seasons but 
also the famines which resulted in devastation and migration. 
1897 was particularly a bad year as the cultivated acreage had 
been reduced to nearly half. The ravages of kans also undermined 
Itivation. Though Jalaun had enjoyed prosperity the limits of 
profitable cultivation was never achieved. As in Jhansi, the 
necessity of fallow in poorer lands were always responsible for 
large areas being out of cultivation. Again, the quality of the 
soil did not support a good cultivation. 

Prior to 1874, the unculturable area increased in various 
parts of the district which meant aggriucltural land was being 


61% of the total arta 
65% 

63% 






thrown out ol cultivation. The extant of uncuiturabie land was 
highest in Kalpi and Orai and least in Koonch and Jalaun.(i7) 
The reasons for this increase are not difficult to find. The 
continued loss of population and the absence of remunerative 
prospects of agriculture,, people migrated to the fertile areas 
of the Doab or to Malwa where they could make an existence, 
becondly , the ever extending erosion and devastation caused by 
nature. Thirdly, an important factor was the gradual decline of 
old markets and flourishing towns and the development of new ones 
along newly opened rail routs. Fourthly, unequal and excessive 
revenue assessment which had always depressed Orai and which had 
the obvious result of throwing large areas out of cultivation as 
the land became more and more unprofitable to work. Last but not 
least was the ruinous effects of kans on the most fertile tracts. 
All these combined to undermined the agricultural development of 
Jalaun which had once enjoyed the pinnacle of prosperity. 

Analysis of Kharif and Rabi Crops. 

Like Jhansi, of the two main harvests Rabi was the more 
important one, as far as the area sown was concerned. In 1874, it 
covered 3,52,978 acres or 57.69% of the cultivated area. Kharif 
occupied a lower percentage, that of 3,52,880 acres which 
amounted to 42.31% . No definite reasons can be ascribed for 
this, but the main causes seem to be the fluctuations of the 
areas sown with different crops in accordance with the character 
of the seasons hence the Rabi areas were more. In Orai the 
difference was highest where 67% of the cropped area was normally 
devoted to Rabi. In Koonch it was 62% and Kalpi 50%. 


As in Jhansi district the Kharir staples were Bajra and 
Juar , Kodon, sugarcane. The millets, bajra and Juar were S©Wfi 
alone or combined with arhar and cotton. These crops ift 
combination occupied 86% of the entire cultivated area. Bajra was 
a very popular crop and as the outturn was very high, we find it 
was mainly grown in the tehsils of Kalpi and Jaiaun with a 32.62% 
and 26.79% respectively. Orai had 25.38% and Koonch had the 
lowest cultivated area of 10% of its Kharif crop. But since 1874, 
the area had decreased by approximately half .( 19 ) 

Juar the great black soil Kharif staple occupied alone ^ 
and in combination with arhar, it covered 43.42% of the autumn 
havest. There was an increase after 1874, when it covered 35.28% 
of the Kharif. An interesting factor to note is that in Koonch 
area the cultivation of Juar increased at the expense of Rabi 
crop, as it had a very high outturn of three maunds per bigha or 
seven maunds per acre. (20) 

• The lesser Kharif crops did not make much headway in 
Jaiaun. Sugarcane was grown in Jaiaun and Koonch tehsils, but not 
on a large scale to warrant any substantial output. Kodon was 
grown mainly in Kalpi and Orai. 

The great Rabi staple was gram which was mixed with vdieat 
and in combination it occupied 53.2% of the entire Rabi crop. 
Tehsil Koonch had 68.6%, Orai 65.6%, Jaiaun 44% and Kalpi 33.7% 
of the cultivated area under this crop. (20a) The reasons for 
wheat and gram being sown in this combination was to give 
judicious farmer some insurance against one crop failure to be 
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able to ret rive 


some amount irom the other. Secondly, no matter 
how rich the soils were, the wheat exhausted the soil. In hlaek 
soil tracts when year after year, a crop was taken off the sam® 
field without the application of manure the benefits of rotation 
and fallow were simultaneously obtained through planting the 
leguminous crop in combination with the wheat. This practice was 
innovative in the sense that the Bundelkhand farmer was not 
apathetic to agriculture and his exhibits his sagacity in the 
precautions he undertook rather than display indif f eronca , 
Further, the question of insurance also was inhanced by the 
great iikehood of the destruction of the wheat crop. 

Do Fasii 

Irrigation facilities were slightly more developed in 
Jalaun and consequently, small areas were devoted to rice 
cultivation. However, Double cropped or do fasii area were not 
of great importance in Jalaun. It was only 3.6% of the total 
area, whereas in Jhansi it was 3% which was even lower. Double 
cropping did not yield good results, hence it was not popular. 

Analysis of Cash Crops 

The cash crops grown in Jalaun were Cotton, Indigo, Poppy 
but none of these crops were grown with a commercial view, so 
as to receive a good outturn. Small acreages were devoted to 
these crops which were grown in mixture with other crops like 
arhar etc. 

Cotton was grown in Koonch where it occupied 25%, in 
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Oral 18/fc, ia Kalpl arid Jaiaun roughly 18% of the total cultivat^cl 
area. Ihe reason was that cotton no longer was an importaiit crop. 
Writing in 184Z, Mr. Muir stated, "The cotton plant grows to 
great perfection in Bundelkhand and its produce is not only 
abundant, but also of a softer texture and of a white colour than 
that of Doab . (21) The expenses incured in cotton growing w®!*© 
small and profits large but the decline in prices and th@ 
introduction of canal irrigation cotton was displaced by 
cereals. However, in Jalaun a higher acreage was devoted to 
cotton cultivation than in any other district. The produce was 
sent to Kanpur. The benefits did not reach the growers as they 
were unable to get the prices for it. (22) 

Indigo, was grown in Oral and Koonch ; linseed in JalaUh 
tehsil, A1 in Ata, Koonch and Oral tehsils. All these were 
utilised locally. A new crop grown was that of poppy from which 
opium was extracted. Though only 1,666 acres was occupied by 
poppy , out of which 2/3rds was in Jalaun tehsisl, it fetched good 
prices and had a good market. (23) 

On the whole the cash crops did not give the Jalaun 
farmer a substantial returfiv so that he could be encouraged to 
grow more of these crops. The lack of high returns detered the 
farmers from going into the cultivation of cash crops. 

Banda 

The district of Banda in keeping with the other districts 
of Bundelkhand was also not agriculturally progressive. The same 
reasons of poor soil, the uncertainity of agricultural return. 
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combined with the absence of irrigation and scantiness of the 
population and the less industrious agricuitural caste wore 
factor responsible for the retardedness in agriculture. 

The predominant feature, is the absence of valuable cash 
crops like sugar cane ; the haphazard way crops were mixed and 
the carelessness with which culivation was carried on ; the 
procedure of hastily tilling the light lands like Parua or rakar 
with the first rains and light crops like juar, moong or urad 
sown with cotton were ploughed sown ; in the black soils the 
people generally waited how the season would progress and 
consequently in case of heavy rainfall, then Kharif sowings 
were concentrated on light soils only ; methods of cultivation 
were not up to the mark ; if the weather was not favourable then 
cotton was planted in mar and Kabar . 

This presents a rather dismal picture of the province 
which, the British administration did not endeavour to mitigate. 
Rather they levied the short coramings on the careless and 
improvident agriculture carried out by kurmis and Lodhis, 
However, there were some industrious communities in the district 
who took interest in the cultivation and made efforts to see that 
they received a good outturn. Here, the population was more 
diffused in hamlets, which ensured an extension of the area of 

close cultivation and a better aim of prosperity reigned over the 
village. 

Cultivated Area and Cuiturable Land 

Banda cultivation has shown the maximum vicissitude in 
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the percentage of 


ciop production. Taking int-o account the 
various factors wtiicii inpeded agricultural output, lianda had a 
low acreage. 

In the 184d settlement around 9,84,939 acres were under 
cultivation. During the period between 1877-79 there was drop of 
134 in the cultivated area, that is the acreage came to 
8,60,224. Barely 44% of the entire district was under the plough. 
In 1882 - 83, the situation improved when cultivation reached a 
high water mark of 1,05,677 acres. This unfortunately did not 
continue to the later years to enable the cultivators to reap 
good harvests and monetary returns. In 1896, the cultivated 
acreage reached a low of 6.62.85b. This period was followed by 
drought years and famines. (24) 

In the begining of the 1900s cultivation picked up and 
the figure went up to 8.66,585. These figures are ample proof of 
the great variation to which cultivation was liable. The 
statistics show that the district was most prosperous in the 
decade which ended in 1890. Rains were regular and cultivation 
remained constant and population increased. Between 1895 - 93 
enormous damage was caused. 

In the beginning of the 20thC, cultivation picked up and 
almost all tehsils returned half of their acreage under the 
plough. Henceforth, the proportion of the cultivated area 
throughout the district was constant. 

In Banda an interesting factor was that inspite of the 
vicissitudes of agricultural acreage the culturable fallow was 
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the average 


the minimum. la Mau, Girwan and Badauaa tehsii-a, 
cuitivated area ieii short ol cuiLurabie. but uncJiturabie waste 
amounted to 26% . In Baberu, Kamasin. Pailani and Banda. the 
cultivated area exceeded the culturabie land which was a positive 
indication that in the right environment, with all the factors 

conducive for agricultural development, the cultivator took 

advantage of them to better his own position. One optimistic 

point to be noted is that the extension of cultivation did take 
place. In 1902, a fallow area of 6,69,651 acres was returned to 
cultivation which increased the agricultural return in terms of 
produce . ( 25 ) 

Do Fasli 

As in ( ther parts of Bundelkhand, the practice of do 

fasii was carried on here too, but it did not bear two mature 

crops. Reasons being that the soil could not sustain a good crops 
as it was depleted of its nutrients which were supplemented by 
local manure only. Only 56,695 acres were devoted to double 

cropping {1889 - 1898). However there was a slight increase in 
(1901 - 02) then the acreage increased to 61,458 acres over the 
whole district .( 26 ) 

Double cropping was not a distinctive feature of the 

agricultural system. It existed largely in the Jurai tract of 

Baberu, the liorthernly portion of Badausa. Crops such as rice 
were grown in autumn so it could be harvested in time for the 
Rabi crops to be sown. 

Analysis of Kharif and Rabi Crops 
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ixi Banda, unlike Jhansi and Jaiaun, Kharii crops gained 
precedence over Habi. Here the Kharii growings were and kabi 

45% in the noriBal seasons. There were, however great varriation^ 
both in the different tehsils and in the different years. In 
Karwi the Rabi area occupied only 40% and in the rest of the 
over 48% . In Banda tehsil, the Rabi area exceeded the Kharif by 
4% . in the years of good rainfall, both spring and winter crops 
were almost at par in acreage. (27) 

In keeping with the other districts, here too the Kharif 
staples were juar, rice, bajra, arhar, kodon and pulses. Juar was 
grown in the tehsils of Banda, Failani, Badausa, rice in Babsru 
which bad the bulk cultivation and northern parts of Girwan add 
Badausa tehsils. Rice growing had started becoming po^^pulary and 
the acreage increased especially in favouralbe seasons. Seme 
sugarcane was grown, but this district was unsuited to this crop. 
The millets like bajra, juar, arhar etc. were grown in small 
proportions as these were not popular crops in Banda. (28) They 
were confined to light sandy parua soils near the Jumna. The 
average acreage in the six tehsils where they were grown was only 
5,938 acres or under 6% of the cropped area and even then they 
were in combination with other crops. Mau, Banda, Badausa, Girwan 
tehsils grew these crops. 

The other lesser Kharif crops were kodon which was not 
an important crop, but onl a ’gap filling one’. It was grown in 
the ’patha’ tracts in the Karwi tehsil, in Mau and Pailani it 
occupied 6.89% , 4.73% and 3% respectively of the total cropped 


Amoiig the habi crop the favourites vjere gi’am, v^heat and 
bax’iey • dram covered 31X. ol the Lotai Kabi ci'op luakiiig if Cite 
roost important crop. Together with wheat the crops covered 90% 
of the total cropped area in Banda district. (30) In no other 
district of Bundeikhand did this combination occupy such an 
extensive area. Gram and wheat were sown in combination for the 
dread of ’rust’ which destroyed wheat crops. In case one crop 
failed the cultivators could retrieve some money from the sale of 
the other. 

Analysis of Cash Crops 

The growing of cotton largely decreased as in other parts 
of Bundeikhand. From 25.9%n in 1842, it covered merely 14% in 
1877 - 78. In the aL.jence of irrigation Bundeikhand could no 
longer compete with the Doab districts and the low prices that 
followed the close of the American civil was madeits cultivation 
unremunerative. The decrease in cultivation had been serious loss 
to the district and the substitution with juar had only 
partially filled the loss. Consequently, the Karwi cotton mill 
fell into disuse for being under utilized. Linseed, caster oil 
plant, common hemp were grown but they did not cover a 
substantial area to warrant a good harvest. 

To conclude one may say that the Banda paragana faired 

j better than Jhansi. However, it was also subject to periods of 

I 

j scarcity due to the spread of Kans and the damage caused by heavy 
rain or severe dought. The area was reduced to a conditionof 

■■■■■■■ :i 

aiinost general bankruptcy. ‘'The area under cultivation Icirgely 




diniinisiied and the declining state ot the district was luriiiei” 
attested by the dilapidated condition of the habitants and tlictt 
squalid appearance _ 

Hamirpur 

In consonance with the ret of the districts Hamirpur 
fared no better than its counterparts. The people were simple of 
an adjustable nature, content with existing circumstances. They 
could conform to any situation. Hence, the urge ouuc(desire to 
improve the situation, to better their conditions didn’t find 
much popularity.- But this compromising nature could have been 
the result of ye:\rs of depression which they had been subjected 
to. The adverse factors restraining the agricultural development 
impeded the progress and the general upiiftment of the economic 
standard. The absence of positive steps to alleviate these 
conditions and the supplementary aid incase of crop failure 
atttributed to the poverty of the distict and cultivators. It 
would therefore be incorrect to heap the shortcomings on them, 
for they couold not be blamed for factors they had no control 
on. 

Cultivated Area and Culturable Land 

The cultivated area fluctuated continuously as was 
common in Bundelkhand. Commencing in 1642 upto 1865, 65%a of the 
culturable area was under the plough. There was an increase in 
1880 when the figure rose to 7,35,758 acre. Upto 1887, the area 
enjoyed a high degree of prosperity. Because of the ensuing 
drought, the figures dropped to 6,53,505 acres in 1895. The 
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period between 18y7 - 19ul witnessed a iurther decrease when the 
total cultivated land averaged 6,10,987 acres. In the IBuOs, 
when factors were conducive the figures rose to 7,21,129 acres. 
These figures expose the constant fluctuations in the cultivated 
acreage which directly affected agricultural production and the 
prosperity. (31) Though in most paraganas more than half the land 
was under the plough but this was not substanitiai to produce 
enough food grains or cash crops, to yield high returns. 


Rath 

Hamirpur 
Sumerpur & 
Maudha 
Mahoba 
Kulpahar 


77.3% 

58.7% 

52.2% 
42.7% 
53. 1% 


of its cultivable area under the plough. (32) 


The culturable land including the small areas under 
groves comprised 3b. 7% of the total area of the district, One 
very important factor was that a sizeable area was returned as 
old fallow meaning land which was formely under the plough, but 
from which all signs of cultivation had disappeared, but in times 
of congenial weather, could be brought under the plough. But 
unfortunately even the inclusion of this tract for cultivation 
was not able to pay the revenue debts which accrued in the bad 
years. 

Do Fasli 

The seasonal variations in the harvests are reflected in 
the area which were cropped more than once. This acreage 
increased almost three fold between 1845 and 1890, thereby 
signifying the growth in popularity of double cropping. Even the 
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double 


cioppiiig was nob a marked leature of Llie agriculburai 
system, and only the tehsiis of kath, Kuipahar and Hahoba 
followed do fasli. 

Analysis of Kharlf and Rabl crops 

In Hamirpur Kharif crops were preferred to Rabi , wliere 
59.4% of the cropped area was devoted to Kharif and 40.2% to 
Rabi. But these proportions were subject to the fluctuations 
according to the season. In case of a good rain, an extensive 
area would be prepared for Rabi and a coulrresponding dimunition 
of the Kharif. There were differences in the tehsiis too. The 
north eastern and predominantly black soil paraganas of Hamirpur 
and Maudaha had their cultivation evenly distributed between the 
two harvests. Maudaha tehsil was in favour of Rabi. In the south 
and south westerly tehsiis the Kharif predominated. (Rath, 
Kulpahar and Mahoba ) . 

The principle Kharif crops occupied roughly 46.4% of 
the total Khari area. These were juar, in combination with arhar . 
Til was a very popular crop of Hamirpur district as the 
following figure shows. In 1880 it had an acreage of only 4 . 2% of 
the Kharif area, and twenty years later in 1903, it covered 
13.5%. Hamirpur tehsil had about 4% and Maudaha 7% of its Kharif 
area . Mahoba had 20% and Kulpahar 18%. The yield was high and 
the outturn good so the cultivators indulged in the growing of 
til. In no other district of Bundelkhand was it grown so 
extensively. (33) 

Arhar was also popular as it gave a good outturn. Rath, 


Maiioba telisiis liacl roughly B% of "their area under t-his crop. Klee 
growing was gaining popularity, but it was not grown extensi%'aly 
for lack of irrigation facilities. A special crop grown in 
Hamirpur was ‘pan’ in the tehsil of Mahoba and Rath where through 
many centuries of« cultivation it had attained the status 0"f 
being an important but delicate crop. The product was exported 
throughout India. Gram and wheat were chief Rabi crops and in 
combination they occupied 89% of the Rabi area. Barley was also 
grown, especially in Kulpahar and Mahoba. It also covered 7.4% 
of the Kharif crop, thus making it a perennial crop. 

j Analysis of Cash Crops 

Opium and tobacco were typical cash crops grown in 
almost all the tehsil. Opium was most largely grown in Kulpahar 
and tobacco in Rath and Mahoba. In due course the crops gained 
popularity and the products were much sought after, but they 
could not be grown on a large scale due to government 
restrictions. Linseed was popular in Mahoba tehsil, sugarcane was 
confined to Rath and Kulpahar. Indigo was found in Rath and 
Kulpahar. 

From the foregoing account a clear picture emerges of the 
agricultural condition of Bundelkhand. One finds the absence of 
major cash crops which could yield high returns and become the 
props of agricultural prosperity. Whatever crops were sown like 
cotton, al or indigo were either of inferior quality or had lost 
its market importance. Consequently Bundelkhand lacked the 
sustaining power so necessary of any agricultural economy. 
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Lesser crops like tii, kodon etc. could not su.stain th^ 
agricuitoral prosperity. Wheat and rice were to some ext®nt 
successful but the cultivated acreage was not optimum in this 
province. Lack of encouragement to grow crops like sugarcane and 
cotton, by the British was another factor. As there is evidence 
of sugarcane presses and cotton mills one may assume that these 
crops were popular earlier. 

Poor agricultural outturn can be attributed to numerous 
factors, primarily the soil conditions which yield a good 

harvest. This was lacking completely in Bundelkhand. Only a few 
sq . miles of land was the ’black soil' and the rest of the land 
was 'waste’ or unculturable. The ravinous nature of the 

topography did not make cultivation easy. The lack of 

irrigation failities was a major factor in the retardness of 
agriculture in this district. In times of rain failure there 
was no supplementary irrigation to sustain the crops til 
harvest. Hence, the field crops dwindled in adverse weather 
resulting in frequent crop failure. The vagaries ffifid 

uncertainities of the weather i.e. the rains in Bundelkhand 
were an erratic factor and we find that no measures were 

undertaken to combat this failing, by the government. Added to 
these woes, was the incessant revenue demands which ruined the 
cultivators. He was not assisted to overcome the difficulties 
which were beyond his control to rectify. These bore 
repercussions in the abandonment of agriculture, migrations to 
lucrative places or mortgages and dues. 

For almost century this had been the state of 


popaiation became 


affairs. Consequently, agriculture diminished . 
scarce and land lay fallow and added up being 'waste'. Except 
for a few intermittent years, agriculture deteriorated and this 
caused the backwardness of the region which ensues till today. 

The people were industrious. In comparision to other 
provinces e.g. Doab. cultivation had reached its optimum level. 
Had facilities been given, agriculture would not have suffered to 
the decree it had. Though an agricultural station had been 
established at Oral in 1905 to study and experiment the texture 
of soils, eradicate ’kans’ serve as a centre for seed and 
implements, to study the local conditions of agriculture and 
subsequently offer help to cultivators, the damage had been done 
to Bundelkhand and to retrieve it to a flourishing standard was a 
far cry, depression laid waste to the region which could not 
regain its pristine glory and agricultural status. 
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CONCLOSIOH 


Ij rojn "ths foi'Qgomg 3ccoun"t , an ideB of tfie evofuf-ion of 

the concept of proprietorship, the formation of the new land 

order , the behavioural pattern of the revenue settlements and 
the economic conditions as they emerged in the 19thC and in the 
first half of the 20thC.“'^ 

The basic truth which confronted Bundelkhand was that it 

had not been a progressive region of the country for reasons 

enumerated earlier. These factors grossly impeded the economic 
progress which manifested itself in failing to provide stability 
and pi'osperity to the area. An analysis of the Summary and 

Regular Settlements reveal the shortcomings inherent in them. 

Character and Working of Summary and Regular Settlements 

The settlements in Bundelkhand district were made in the 
initial years by inexperienced army officerrs who made arbitrary 
settlement. The object was the collection of revenue for the 
sustfiinance of power. Summary settlements were to high and that 
the deterioration that had set in generally throughout the 

district has mainly been attributed to the over assessment and 
the severity with which they were imposed. There was no uniform 
policy of revenue assessment as has been seen. Consequently, rate 
of assessment became uneven. In an earlier chapter mention has 
been of the fact that while certain assessing officers applied 
the produce rates others resorted togoil rate for working out 
the revenue rate. Though British settlement officers in their 

I reports claimed fairness or lightness with which they made the 
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assessment, but, it has been clearly seen that this was not 
so. U > 

Reveneue settlements in the districts of Bundelkhand were 
introduced at times when they were recovering from one or the 
other calamity. With the result that none of the settlements 
yielded positive results or provided incentives to cultivators to 
improve their lot. Revisions lowered the revenues but the benefit 
did not reach the agriculturist a destructive role played by 
nature prevented the alleviation from economic hardship. 
Settlements could not run a full term and revisions became 
necessary. 

The new land system was evolved to ensure a continuous 
stable revenue for the British Government, By keeping the revenue 
settlements temporary the subject to revision peiodically, the 
government reserved the right to participate in the increase of 
rent arising from any expansion or improvement in the quality and 
value of produce or in the prooductivity of land. 

Jalaun : 


In the paragana of Jalaun an analysis of Major Ternan’s 

settlements reveals that his settlement was not made on any 

systematic or scientific plan. The assessment was based on 

special set of rate for each village, instead of average rates. 

Settlements were of a ’rough and ready ’ character. 

ay- 




errors appeared as both *s to the area of the 

enhancement made 
It fell with great 


'i^ B . ^ U ^ t 


severity on paragana Oral, the revenue raised by 
contributing to 38.46t ot the total enhancement. in paragana 
Jaiaun the increase was iY.S/o. Within these paraganas the burden 
fell mainly on good mar soil. Settlements came at an unlotunate 
time when agricultural depression had se1~ in, population was 
laiiing and kans reappeared . i 3 ) 

The irony vms that the resultant failing off in 
cultivation was implied fay settlement officers as deliberate 
concealment. Some unrented areas were treated with moderation. 
But some very heavy assessment were taken from individual 
villages 'here and there’, and the assessments subsequently 
became unbearable. 

Seasons, following the 1874 assessments were generally 
unfavourable. Amounts accrued and at the end of 1891, arrears 
stood at Rs . 45,136. Meanwhile the ditrict was reported to be in 
a "condition of progressive decay". In many villages which were 
’attached, ' the total rents did not amount to the revenue and 

cesses. In 1892 a revision was ordered. Reductions were made but 
even in 1896-97 heavy balances continued. In 1903 the term of 

settlements was to expire but the hopeless breakdown of the 

assessments in the district during the previous ten years had 
brought to the front the question of fluctuating assessments. The 
Oalaun district was the first to be assessed under the new 

suggestion of 1903 under Hailey on the Punjab system for thirty 
years. (5) Right from the onset the settlement was harsh, 
Mr. Balmain writing in 1855 says "in support of the fact that the 
government demand presses very severly".(6) 
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Uamlrpur *• 

In Hamirpur , although Allen and Muir had reduced the 
assessment which brought temporary relief to the paragana of 
Sumerpur , Maudaha , Rath and Panwari.(7) Some reductions were 
made on account of the disturbances of 1857. 

In th-’- post 1857 period, the regular settlements were 
conducted witVi a view to re-settlement .{ 8 ) The settlement may be 
summarized by saying that a revenue amounting to about 53% of the 
gross asset on an average area of cultivation was taken and the 
settlement was reduced. But it did not remove the inequalities of 
the previous settlement which either was or had in process of 
time become unequal in the incidence. Owing to the system 

pursued, that is, determination of rates, all computations were 
done by putting the assets by valuing all cultivation at rates 
accepted by the settlement officer. Consequently in Hamirpur 
paragana the valuation was in excess of recorded rents. Sumerpur 
and Rath were valued with more severity than Hamirpur. In no 
paragana was the burden of the revenue evenly distributed and 
generally speaking parua and other light soils were treated 
favourably at the expense of mar. (9) 

The over assessment in large portions of this district 
gave concern and anxiety to the revenue authorities. The paragana 
displayed severe depression. Heavy arrears of revenue, numerous 
alienation and decline in cultivation became apparent. 
Legislation had little or no impact on the condition of the 
people. ' 
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Banda J 


The settiement ol" Cadeii in Banda wa^ regarded as a iariiy 
moderate one in view of the fact that he made a comprehensive 
and exhaustive study of the past fiscal history of Bundeikhand. 
The rates he calculated were applied universally. He aimed at 
moderation but controversy arose over the suitability of the 
assumed standard of cultivation 06. which the assessments were 
based and in cases where this exceeded the actual area under 
cultivation the necessity of progressive jamas arose. (10) This 
was particularly the case in Augasi and Baberu. Again remissions 
were not granted, disregarding the condition of the district in 
view of the fact that such a course would have entailed an 
enormous loss to the government. The authorities argued that the 
demand could be paid in anticipation of the villages recovering 
and presuming that the bad economic condition$ would not prevail 
for eternity. These demands were not fully justified and 
attempts were made to introduce progressive assessraentss which 
did not work out either. (11) 

The settlements over the whole district were sanctioned 
' for a period of twenty years. The demand fixed by Cadell and 
Patterson left the cultivators some profit in years of bumper 
harvests which brought ‘Ssorae relief and the jamas were realized 
without difficulty. On the whole the Settlements in Banda worked 
better than other paraganas. 

Kairwi : 

In Karwi, the revenue continued to be raised year after 


yeai' and the cultivators paid under duress. Hence, the government 
thought that the cultivator could pay. However, this was not so 
as the value of the land had fallen and property was being 
diposed off to pay arrears. 

Jhansi : 

Similar conditions prevailed in Jhansi too. Settlements 
(summary) were conducted under diverse conditions and by 
different officers at different times to have had any uniformity 
in them. It had previously suffered from over assessment, 
depredations and want of capital. The worst feature in the 
condition of JViansi was the indebtednes of the proprietors . (1 1 ) 

Though Jenkinson wrote in 1871 that the "district has 
been very fairly," (lib) he over looked the extensive 

sensitiveness to vicissitudes of season and outbreak of kans , 
could only be anticipated by him in a small degree. Jenkinson’ s 
settlement was confirmed for twenty years i.e. up to June 30th, 
1884. Hardly had it commenced the district was devastated by 
famine known as the great “Pachisa" . The cultivators were hit 
hard by it. This was followed by a season of excessive rains. 
Cultivators migrated to Malwa. Settlement officers made 

authorized or unauthorized remissions to keep the situation 
under control .( 11c ) Enquiries were made to find the actual 
condition but the decine had already set in and arrears had 
started to accrue. A revision was ordered but it could not be 
effected. Jenkin^n’s assesments were light in some paraganas and 
.severe in othurs.(lld) Jenkinson himself contradicted 


him ov/n 


statement about the evenness ot his assessment. Bhander 
assessment was very light, but in the cases of Mau and Pandwaha 
it was not so. (lie) As stated earlier settlement officers did 
not pay much attention to the potentiality of ’paying ’ they 
concentrated on extraction. The excessive burden of asessment on 
Mau and Pandwaha were far reaching. In fact J.S. Porter who was 
entrusted by the government to investigate in®to the causes as to 
why the zamindars of Mau were impoverished .stated in his report 
that the assessments imposed on these paraganas were unduly high. 
(Ilf) To reitrate, the functioning of the firt regular 
settlement of Jhansi by Jenkinson was disturbed because of 
natural calamities. Confronted by adversities the working of the 
settlement was impeded. 

The second regular settlement was conducted at a period 
when the district had not yet recovered from the aftermath of the 
earlier disasters. But the encourageing factor was that average 
cultivation had increased upto 18.81% (llg) Hence there was an 
increase in the revenue by 12% (llh), combined with the revenue 
from revenue free holdings .{ Hi ) But this did not improve the 
economic condition of the district asthe cycle of the growth of 
kans and bad weather impeded cultivation. The settlement 
therefore was unable to provide any benefit or mitigate the 

j sufferings of the people. {IIJ) 

i ' 

Eevision of the settlement was instituted by Pirn but it 
could not be of much benefit as by the beginning of the 20thC, 
Bundelkhand had ben "thrown in"to the throws of debt and starvation 
that to reprieve it from this situation was not possible easily. 


The linai settlement under Lane was again instituted but it too 
couldn’ t give bundeikhand a chance to recover. Even alter’ India 
became independent , Jhansi remained in much the same condition as 
before. 

Lalitpur fared in much the same way. The jama fixed by 
the summary settlements exposes the uneven and heaviness of it. 
Subsequently by the later settiment of f icers . ( Ilk) 

During the first regular settlement of Lalitpur was 
reduced, but the assessment was not a fair and just one. There 4s 
ample evidence to prove that the prosperous villages worked by 
industrious landlords who were also in possession of these 
villages, were assessed heavily in order to extract the maximum 
revenue .{ IIL) The assessment was light in villlages under 
Bundela Thakurs. Although the second regular settlement was due 
to run for thirty years it couldn't complete the term due to th© 
same reasons. A revision was made along with the Jhansi revision 
ini 903. The revision lowered the revenue, but did not solve the 
problems the cultivators. 

Hence it may be concluded that the settlements did not 
help the cultivator who were to benefit from them. Hot much 
consideration was given to the biggest factor controlling 
agriculture in Jhansi and Lalitpur - the weather. No priority Was 
given to study the details of the asessments and their viability. 
Even in times of distress, the jama was collected with severity. 
It was but inevitable that settlements would break down as they 



Consequence of Introduction of Eevenue Settlements : 

The introduction of revenue settlement in Bundelkhand 
brought basic transformation of the economic relations in the 
different classes of the agricultural community. The new rights 
of property as conferred by the British superceded ail the 
existing customary rights of property in land. By the new 
arrangements, proprietors enjoyed not merely full rights of 
private property in land including the right to extract maximum 
rent from tenants and to evict them. They also secured exclusive 
rights of private property in wasteland, pastures and forests 
etc. which formerly the joint property of the village community 
as a whole . 

As a result of these settlements people who had enjoyed 
rights from the time of their ancestors were displaced and new 
rights were conferred on newly created land proprietors. Rights 
of non-engaging co-sharer village zamindars and other 
cultivators were lost to the single co-sharer village zamindars 
who were admitted to the revenue settlements as individual owners 
of the entire villages of which they were merely the village 
headmen. Those who purchased land at public auctions or through 
private sale also acquired right over the entire village 
community . One import .nt point is that, the British Government 
aspired to create a class of local people whom they appeased and 
could trust. Hence they gave concessions to them thereby a 
creating a group of ’loyal subjects' to assist them in their 


imperialistic designs. 



Ooiisequerit. iy , there emerged a motive force which began to 
undermine the basis of the socio-economic iramework created by 
the British, culminated in the desertion of cultivation and 
resorting to criminal activities. 

Reasons for Decline of Agriculture : 

Though Bundelkhand had not been economically rich, it 
had become absolutely impoverished in capital and population. 
Prime cultivation land had been lying fallow as the cultivators 
were not able to cultivate on account of the consequences of high 
assessment which they had to bear. A sizable amount of the total 
population of the ditrict depended on agriculture, but the 
condition of the agricultural ecoonray was far from satisfactory ■ 

The soil was not conducive to excellent harvests, and 
the frequent natural calamities and apathy of the cultivators 
towards improvement in agricultural practice, did retard 
progress. The methods of cultivation in Bundelkhand primitive and 
poor. In fact there had been little or no significant improvement 
in agricultural practice. The British failed to give 
^encouragemen’t for promotion of agriculture by various 

incentives. The soil had lost its richness due to coniinuous 
cultivation and because it wa not allowed to lie fallow to regain 
its nutritive value, it became depleted in natural resources * Mo 
cultivation could be carried out until this weed had compi^^t««jd 
its full course of * life * . 

Nevertheless, the percentage of unculturable land had 
been gradually decreasing. It must have had a beneficaii effect 


on the agrieulturai economy during those years. In comparision 
Jhansi lagged behind in agriculture compared to Jalaun, banda and 
Hamirpur, the picture of the poor agricultural economy became 
clearer. In Jalaun the cultivated area and the cultivable waste 
were about 50% and 25% respectively .( 12 ) As regards Banda the 
cultivated acreage amounted to 46% and the cultivable waste was 
about 30%. (13) In Hamirpur district, the cultivated acreage 
amounted to roughly 49.80% whereas the cultivable waste was 
about 37% . 

Effects of frequent territorial changes on the minds of 
cultivators. 

Owing to the many changes in the limits and boundaries of 
the paragans, constitutig the district, caused by the transfer 
to and from other district and native states the alteration in 
the distribution of villages as well as of the destruction of all 
the early records in 1857 led to a f ear amongst cultivators as to 
whether their land would be transferred to another district. 
Consequently, this uncertainity did not encourage him . to or 
rather deterred ^ him from cultivating to the optimum between 
1871-72, five of the most productive villages from Moth and 
fifteen from Bhander were tranf erred to Gwalior. (15) This 

created an unsettled condition which was not conducive for 
agricultural progress. 

In Jalaun territorial changes were executed in 1861 
with the cessation of territory to Gwalior. Only forty tlu’ee 
villages were left in Jalaun. (16) These made settlements 
difficult as different portions of the paragans were settled at 
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difl'erent times. Transiers were numerous in Lalitpur district, 
but here they were accompanied by a gradual increase in the 
market value of land. 

Owing to many changes in tVie limits of the pargana 
constituting the district, caused by transfers to and from other 
district and native state, the alterations in the distribv^tion 
of villages affected the productivity of properous villages, 
which inadvertently affected the prosperity of tVie province . (17 ) 

Effects of Severe Assessments and High Rates of Revenue. 

The repercussions of the above were felt througout the 
state which resulted in the following conditions : 

Decline of Zamindars '. 

The application of the Act of 1882 had reduced many 
zamindars from the status of owners to that of tenants. The 
problem emanated from the fact that the zamindars ran into debts 
which they were not able to pay the government. Consequently, a 
Bill was enacted to enable the government to purchase the lands 
of zamindar and advance them loans to pay off their debtsand to 
prevent the landed property from going into the hands of the 
money lending communities and to benefit the ex-proprietors by 
restoring the latter to their original position either as 
government agents in the village or as ryots, cultivating under 
the British. But somehow the zamindars retained their 
proprietorship and consequently they continued their borrowing 
practices. Realising that the earlier lands did not and could not 
combat the evils, the British enacted the Alienation Land Act 










iyu3 to remedy the evil of properties going into the hands of 
money lenders . but it was too iate to apply this regulation as the 
samidars had already fallen prey to the moneylenders and Banias. 
The situation could have been arrested earlier and the zamindar 
would not have dsciined to that extent had the government taken 
corrective steps. eai..er. 

Mortgages and Property Alienations •• 

There were few districts in the province whose history 
would forcibly illustrate the evils of over-assesment and the 
quiet ruin that could thus be brought on the Hamirpur people. As 
early as 1819, B'orde the Collector brought to the notice of the. 
Board of Commissioners that the district was over assessed .( 18 ) 
Of the 815 estates in the district, 39 with a land revenue of 
Rs.72.700 were sold by public auction . About 100 by private 
transfer. Poverby was apparent throughout the whole district in 
1842, and the valueiessness of landed property were indisputable 
proofs of over assessment .( 19 } 

In Jhansi. the figures by private sale increased due to 
land changing hands from one agriculturist to another on from one 
agriculturist to a non-agriculturist .( 20 ) The sudden rise in the 
number of mortgages durring 1337-41 fasii was almost certainly 
due to the reduction of the resources of petty zamindas owing to 
thi.s step. 

Vaishas and Jainas tried to evade the provisions of the 
Jhansi Land Act and acquire propei-ty in the village not for 
cultivation but to use it as a grazing ground and dispose it 


off 


when iancl prices soared. (,21 ) Tliis proved greatly deterimentai 
to the agricultural development. 


The 

Jhansi Encumbered Act 1882 proved 

ineffective 

in 

arresting 

these kinds of sale. Finally, it 

was 

tackled 

by 

the 

Bundelkhand 

Land Alienation Act 1903 which 

curbed the 

sale 

of 


land by agriculturist castes. (22) 

Around 1892, property alienations were busiest. In Jhansi 
it amounted to 11,2&1 acres (sold) and 45,276 acrres mortgaged. 
Between 1893 - 1903 mortgages and alienations in the total area 
amounted to 11.92% . The degree of alienations was the same in 
Jhansi, Mau and Moth, (23) In the Lalitpur sub-division at the 
same time, about 70,000 acres were lost by tlie Thakurs to 
Banias . ( 24 ) 

Similarly, in Jalaun the Marwari and Brahamins acquired 
land of about 1 , 121 estates or parts of etates with an area of 
42,815 acres. (25) The total mortgages of the Jalaun, Oral. 
Madhogarh, Koonch and Kalpi totalled 42,259 acres. (26) 

Between 1886 - 1902, there was a loss of Rs. 1,72,894 on 
an area of 1,10,769. Oral suffered the maximum when 52% of the 
whole area was transferred .( 27 ) In Banda, the worst affected 
paragana was pailani of which 75% had been transferred. (28) In 
the sub-division of Karwi, 1,50,473 acres were sold or alienated 
for mortgages and payment of arrears. 1,89,046 acres of land vias 
sold in the years since. 13% of the total culturable land 
went . ( 29 ) 
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These statist, ics presented a grim picture oi the 
agricultural economy and the slipping out o± land from th® 
cultivating castes proved disastrous . One wonders why instead of 
enacting laws ko prevent the sale, the British administration did 
not extend assistance to the cultivatiJlMSS to prevent the 
occurence of this catastrophe. 

Migrations '■ 

Plagued .by constant misery and caiamities, congetion 
economic distress, at,ricultural decline, and the ever pervading 
heavy assessments gave rise to migrations from Bundelkhand. 
Ag^crcl turai productionwas much below the requirements of the 
population of the district. The scarcity of food grains continued 
throughout this period. An equiry instituted in. 1888 to report on 
the economic condition of the people also confirmed the 
inadequacy of food. A general bankruptcy ensued in the period of 
1896 , that it forced the government to rethink its policies on 
the matter of assessment of revenue . 

As has been mentioned before migrations to Doab and 
neighbouring states which resulted in the decline of 

agriculture and population. 

Dacoity and Crime : 

The most prominent feature of Bri^itish policy the 

collection of revenue with utmost severity. Many British off ic-r-j 

have contributed to the view that the district was being 
penalised but the Board did not listen to their suggestions. This 
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vfas to bear an adverse result which culminated in the fact that 
cultivators ware left with no option but to abandon and ±ie -3 
their villages and take refuge in the ravines. Leaving their 
occupation as cultivators, they took up arms and indulged in 
criminal activities. (30) As there was no alternative source of 
revenue other than from the earnings of land revenue, which they 
used to collect from tenants, in case they were Thakurs , 
Zamindars themselves, { 31 ) they took to criminal activities. 

B’urther, even the personal holdings wer/sfe divided up as a 
consequence of the increase in their families. Their extravagant 
habits forced them to borrow heavily from moneylenders against 
their holdings. The poverty induced them to take to dacoity and 
they formed or joined dacoit groups which mainly consisted of 
Bundeias . 

The volume of crime incrjfeased in Jaiaun especially in 
the years of agricultural distress. In Hamirpur and Lalitpur 
where Bundeias were in large numbers, dacoity became a serious 
problem as every village had dacoits.{32) The British government 
tried to tackle this by adding police forces in the area. 
Further, the authorities enforced the section 15 of the Arms Act 
(XI of 1878) on 6th Oct., 1890 in Lalitpur .( 3d ) This Act 
prohibited the possession of arms of any description without 
special licence. But complete annhilation was not feasible and no 
permanent solution coi id be found. 

Rise of Harwaris and Money Lenders 

A direct consequence of all the disasters which befell 
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Bundelkhand , was the prosperous rise of the moneylenders who 
belonged to the Marwari class, or the local vaisha. The Marwari 
class were new comers to the area who entered as they perceived 
the rich harvests of fortune they could reap here as a result of 
the financial distress of the local people. They appeased the 
British for their own advantage and became rich by lending money 
by taking in mortgages of land and property. Soon they emerged as 
the most prosperous class of people in Bundelkhand. They took no 
interest in the land, neglected agriculture and made huge 
profits. 


Hardships Created by Hatural Calamities 

We are -aware that Bundelkhand suffered from the 
vicisitudes of weather and that agriculture was entirely at the 
mercy of the season, where such harvests were reaped with a 
minimum of labour and while the diastrours results of an 
unfavourable season were not to be avoided by any foresight or 
exertion. 

The people suffered severely in times of scarcity and any 
weakenings of their resources was gradually followed by a 
deterioration in the quality of crops sown. The ravages of kans 
needs no explanation. The damage this caused to soil is well 
known. Further, natural calamities like famines, flood.j 
culminated in the ruin of Bundelkhand. 




rtigi'-in. I htj t amine of 1808 was followed by devasbating floods in 
Jhansi district. Floods followed by drought added fuel to the 
already starving population to ignite the province. The 
government relief measures which were temporary and did not offer 
any permanent solution. e.g. like improving the irrigation 
facilities. Age old tanks built by local rulers did not suffice 
the need in the year of the famines. In fact Bundeikhand was 
reduced to a condition of ’’almost general bankruptcy". 

Advent of Christianity 

Christianity made its inroads into Bundeikhand after 
1857. The missionaries came as messiahs to alleviate the 
miseries of the people, they played on the sentiments and offered 
them recluse in their religion and charitable measures. The 
imppoverished class were greatly attracted to the new ideas by 
which they could profit. Christianity soon gained a foothold in 
the district. The missionaries etablished trade schools and also 
primary learning schools in Jhansi, Lalitpur Banda etc. The 
socio-economic effects were far reaching. These activities 
rendered an opening for the people who looked upon them as 
their saviours. Consequently, they embraced the new religion 
which tried to ameliorate their sufferings. 

As a result of the hardship crated by man and nature, the 
uncertainity of the return, the injury that resulted from tVie 
failure of crops in the consequence of abandonment of lands, the 
desertion of cultivation the abundance of fallow land in 
Bundeikhand together with the scanty population all pointed 
towards need for a favourable settlement, dancing at Che revenue 


history ot Bundeikharid it is clear that a lighter assessment 
would have enabled the people to recover from the economic 
depredation which had befallen on them. Suggestions to make 
tenures more secure ; to limit the enhancement of revenue, at the 
periodical revision of settlements ; to reduce the attractive 
of litigation and to remove petty form of oppression. All these 
remianed as proposals to be executed but little was done to 
mitigate the sufferings of Bundelkhand which made the district 
backward and it continues to remain so even till today a,3 
compared to the development and progress made in other parts of 
the country. 

The Indian Government has taken steps to improve the 
condition of the people by setting up industries in the area to 
open employment opportunities for the people. Further, the 
exploitation of zamindars has been stopped forthwith after 
independence. The government is making endeavours to provide for 
irrigation, the .biggest impediment in agricultural development. 

^ A ‘ 

Agricultural loans have enabled farmers to up date their 
resources to modernise agriculture. 
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Glossary 


Amii 

Batai 

Bhaichara 


Bigha 

Fasii 


Jagir 


. Jama 


Jamabaridi 


Kanungo 


Khaisa 

Khasra 

Huafi 


(Jont.ract Revenue Collector 

Division of Crop between Zamindar & 
Cultivator 

A form of joint land holding in vJhich 
members of the community hold hands by 
true and equal division. Each member had 
parts of good and bad land, the division 
being such that the value of each 
share’s land would be equal to that ol 
every one ’ s share . 

Standard one in the western provinces. 
3,025 sq. yds. 5/8 of an acre. 

A calender originating with Akbar in the 
Christian year 1555. That year was Hijri 
963 and samvat 1612. He deducted 849 
years from the latter so as to coincide 
with Hijri 963 and called it fasli.^ io 
synchronise the Christian with the f asix 
592 years should be deducted from bhe 
former. For instance 1801 A.D. would be 
equal to 1209 fasli. 

Revenue of land assigneed to military 
servants. Latter on applied to 
assignments on account of loyalty or 
service performed to the state. 

Land revenue. Originally applied to land, 
revenue plus cesses. 

Statement of amount paid by raiyats to^ 

intermediaries in a village 

village - rent rolls, also applied -> 

the district rent roll. 

A village or district revenue off icer ^ 

who k.pt records o£ “I 

when required explained local practice. 

and public regulations. 

Revenue of that portion of land -which 
was directly under state management. 


Fieldbook, 


result of survey showing 
firwilnk raiyats possession and their 
relation to zamindars. 

Land exempted from paying revenue to the 
aSvernment. Such land was generally a 


Maiguzart 

Maiguzari 

Pattidari 

Raja 

Taluq 

Taluqdar 

Zabti 


land 


small area, assgined in lieu of service 
ol granted for charitable or religious 
purpose. 

A person who pays revenue for himself or 
on behalf of others to government or to 
a proprietor, or a holder under a 
'proprietor' or the state. 


hand paying revenue to the Goverment 
land assessed to revenue. 


or 


A form of joint land holding in which 
sharers hold land according to their 
ancestral shares. Each one had a portion 
of land expressed in bigha ^ without 
reference to fertility of laud. 
(Ancestral share governed according to 
the law of inheritance. 

A title given to Hindus of rank by 
Muslim rulers or hereditary when 
descending from a prince. 


A revenue sub-division 
several villages. 


comprising 


Holder of taluq. Taking a dependency, an 
estate or trace of land. In the western 
provinces he did not have proprietary 
rights over the entire taluq. 

Regular or detailed mode of assessment 
as developed under Akbar. Later on also 
used for crop paying at cash rates. 

An occupant of land or land Violder other 
than a peasant . 


Zamindari 
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